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At the anniversary meeting of the Society of 
Antiquaries, on St. George’s Day, Sir A. 
W. Franks was re-elected president for the 
ensuing year, and Messrs. Edwin Freshfield, 
F. G. Hilton Price, and C. H. Read, 
treasurer, director, and secretary respec- 
tively. The following were elected members 
of the council: Viscount Dillon, the Bishop 
of Stepney, Sir John Evans, Sir A. W. 
Franks, Sir H. H. Howorth, Sir Owen 
Roberts, Sir J. Charles Robinson, Captain 
J. B. Telfer, R.N., and Messrs. Edwin 
Freshfield, W. Gowland, C. E. Keyser, 
F. G. Hilton Price, C. H. Read, L. Alma- 
Tadema, R.A., W. Paley Baildon, Everard 
Green, A. Higgins, James Hilton, P. Norman, 
W. Page, and M. Stephenson. The presi- 
dent in his annual address dealt with the 
progress of archeological research during the 
year, and referred to the partial demolition 
of the west front of Peterborough Cathedral, 
and the information which had been obtained 
through the Government as to the measures 
adopted in foreign countries to protect 
ancient buildings from mischief of the kind. 
It will be at least some satisfaction that such 
acts as the demolition of the Rolls Chapel, 
and the destruction, by rebuilding, of portions 
of the west front of Peterborough Cathedral 
should lead to the speedy and efficient pre- 
vention of vandalism of the kind in time to 
come. Speaking of Peterborough, we are 
sorry to hear that Dr. Macdonnell (who with 
the dean and Canon Clayton voted for the 
rebuilding of the north-west gable) is seriously 
ill, and in a critical condition. 
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Mr. R. Blair, F.S.A., writes as follows :. 

“A most interesting Roman _ inscribed 
slab, recording the conveying of water into 
the Roman station at Chesters perlineam 
valli (Cilurnum) for the second ala of 
Asturians by the force stationed at the 
camp, Ulpius Marcellus being legate and 
propraetor, was discovered in a room which 
was being excavated immediately to the west 
of the north guard-chamber of the smaller 
east gateway of the camp. It had been 
turned upside down, and made use of as a 
doorstep. 

“The Bishop of Durham, who had been 
spending Easter at Chollerford Inn, was the 
first to read the inscription, which was in 
well-formed letters 2 inches high, the words 
being divided by leaf stops. The slab is 
quite perfect, except a small fragment 
knocked off the top left-hand corner. The 
inscription is : 
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The only tied letters are the E and L of 
* Marcello.’ 

‘Tt appears there were two or three Ulpii 
Marcelli, all legates: one in the time of 
Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius; 
another, zemp. Commodus; and a third 
later, who was legate in Pannonia (see Zapid. 
Sept., and C. J. Z., vii.). Professor Hiibner 
thinks the inscription is of the time of 
Marcus Aurelius.” 


¢ &¢ ¢ 
The decease on April 22 of the Rev. Peter 
Almeric Leheup Wood, Rector of Newent, 
Gloucestershire, brought to an end the 
shadow of the curiously abortive ecclesias- 
tical corporation of Middleham Collegiate 
Church in Yorkshire. We say the shadow, 
for the corporation can scarcely be said to 
Y 
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have had any real existence at all. A brief 
recapitulation of the outlines of the story of 
the foundation and later vicissitudes of the 
collegiate body may not be out of place in 
these notes at the present time, before they 
become forgotten. 

Richard III., when Duke of Gloucester, 
conceived the idea of constituting and en- 
dowing the parish church of Middleham as 
a collegiate church, and in 1478 obtained 
letters patent from Edward IV. for that 
purpose, the new foundation being incor- 
porated “in honorem domini nostri Jesu 
Christi et beatissime virginis Marie et sancte 
Alkelde.” It was to consist of a dean and 
six chaplains (who were to form the chapter), 
together with four clerks, six choristers, and 
a parish minister, and was to be known as 
‘Collegium decani et capellanorum Ricardi 
Ducis Gloucestrie de Middleham in comitatu 
Ebor.” <A confirmation by the Archbishop 
of York directed (and it was a noteworthy 
injunction, as Middleham was then in the 
diocese of York) that the use and customs 
of the cathedral church of Salisbury were to 
be observed in the celebration of the choir 
offices and mass in the collegiate church. 
The rector of Middleham became the first 
dean, but although six chaplains were nomi- 
nated, it does not appear that their stalls 
were formally endowed, or that any successors 
to them were afterwards appointed ; neither 
was the church rebuilt (as had been contem- 
plated) on a larger scale. The parish, how- 
ever, was separated from the diocese, and 
constituted a peculiar jurisdiction, within 
which the dean exercised certain powers, 
such as granting probates of wills, dispensing 
from the publication of banns of matrimony, 
and other matters. In such a state of sus- 
pended animation the corporation escaped 
suppression in the reign of Edward VI., and 
survived to our own day. 


¢ &k 
The second chapter in the history of the 
collegiate church of Middleham opens with 
the issue, in 1831, of the Royal Commission 
to enquire into the revenues and status of 
the cathedral and collegiate churches of 
England and Wales, and which has resulted 
in the existence (as a permanent body) of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners. In their 
first report, dated June 16, 1835, the Royal 


Commissioners observed as follows regarding 
Middleham : “ The corporation, by charter, 
consists of a dean, six chaplains, four clerks, 


- six choristers, and one clerk to administer 


divine service ; but there are now no chap- 
lains, clerks, or choristers, the only two 
members of the establishment being the 
dean and the minister for divine services and 
offices. The minister for divine services and 
offices receives out of the revenue £120, 
and the dean the remainder.” In other 
columns they state that the average net yearly 
income of the dean and chapter was £455, 
that the fabric of the church was in good 
repair, and was kept so by a church rate, 
and that “there is a house for the residence 
of the dean, which is occupied by the Rev. 
J. Cockroft, the minister for divine service, 
but the dean is liable to keep it in repair.” 
Attention having been thus called to the 
matter, and a good deal of feeling evoked at 
the proposal to abolish the establishment, 
the then dean, Dr. Peter Skrimshire Wood 
(father of the late Rev. P. A. L. Wood), 
appointed six clergymen to the six chap- 
laincies, as “canons” of the chapter, one of 
them being Charles Kingsley, a college friend 
at Cambridge of the late Mr. P. A. L. 
Wood. Another of the “canons” was Mr. 
William Atthill, whose work, Zhe Collegiate 
Church of Middleham, was published by the 
Camden Society in 1847, and in which a list 
of the establishment thus called together by 
Dean Wood may be seen. Nor was this 
all; a set of canopied stalls was erected 
in the chancel of the little parish church 
after the fashion of those to be seen in 
cathedral choirs, and to the amazement of 
the villagers a form of what was then known 
as “ cathedral service” was set on foot, the 
choir were clothed in surplices, and the 
clergy preceded by a verger bearing a staff of 
office. Unfortunately all this took place 
when the country was in a Protestant fit over 
the wrong-doings of the “ Tractarians,” and 
the changes at Middleham were resented as 
being somehow connected with unprotestant 
practices elsewhere. 


At the visit of the Royal Archzological 
Institute to Middleham on July 25, 1874, 
the stalls were still 2 situ; there were four 
on each side of the chancel. Those on the 
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south side, beginning at the west, bore labels 
as follows : (1) DECANUS, (2) S. CATHERINA, 
(3) S. CUTHBERTI, (4) S. BARBAR&. Those 
on the north, beginning at the west: (1) 
S. GEORGI, (2) S. NINIANI, (3) S. ANTHONII, 
(4) SACRISTANUsS. A few years ago the 
church was “restored,” and fresh stalls have 
been erected, that in place of the dean’s 
stall being now labelled s. Mari#. The 
“restoration” alluded to has been of a 
lamentably destructive character, and the 
remains of the shrine of St. Alkelda have 
been demolished. The late Canon Raine 


tower. The accompanying illustration is 
from a photograph which was taken before 
the last so-called “ restoration.” 

The old deanery house is still standing ; 
portions of it are medieval. It is now used 
as the residence of the Rector of Middleham. 


We learn, while these pages are passing 
through the press, that an Exhibition of the 
Antiquities found at Silchester in 1896 will 
be held in the Apartments of the Society of 
Antiquaries at Burlington House. The Ex- 
hibition is to open on Monday, May 24, and 

















MIDDLEHAM COLLEGIATE CHURCH 


(From the south-east). 


spoke very strongly to the writer of this 
note on the subject, and also expressed his 
dissent from a paper printed in the Yorkshire 
Archeological Journal, in which an endeavour 
was made to prove that St. Alkelda never 
lived. Canon Raine intended, we believe, 
to reply to the paper in question. He had 
previously printed in the /eurnal of the 
Royal Archeological Institute (vol. xiv.), 
the statutes proposed for the Collegiate 
Church of Middleham, and to that volume, 
as well as to Mr. Atthill’s book, we would 
refer those who may wish to follow the 
matter more in detail. The church itself 


consists of a nave with north and south 
aisles, a chancel, and a western embattled 





will be on view till Saturday, June 5, inclu- 
sive, from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. daily (Sunday 
excepted). 


We have recently met with a book, which 
may be known to some of our readers, but 
which is new tous. It is entitled Dictionnaire 
des Poingons, Symboles, Signes Figuratifs, 
Marques et Monogrammes des Orfevres Fran- 
cais et Etrangers, etc., par Ris-Paquot. It is 
published by M. Henri Laurens, 6, rue de 
Tournon, Paris. Those interested in old 
plate may be glad to know of the book (if 
they are not already acquainted with it), for 
it contains much information as to French 
hall-marks, together with the ordinances of 
Y2 
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the Paris goldsmiths in full. The foreign 
element in the book is almost wholly English, 
and it deserves to be alluded to, for it is 
nothing else than an indifferent résumé of 
the hall-marks given in Mr. Cripps’s work, 
Old English Plate, without a word of ac- 
knowledgment as to the source from which 
they are derived. The pirated drawings of 
the English hall-marks are so badly done as 
to render them quite useless, but none the 
less the intention to appropriate the labours 
of other people without acknowledgment, 
calls for an expression of stern reprobation. 
We hope that no English antiquary would 
act in so unworthy a manner towards a 
foreign colleague as the author of this French 
work has done towards Mr. Cripps. 


The re-erection of ancient market crosses has 
become quite a feature of modern Scotland, 
many of the crosses having been fortunately 
preserved in private hands after they were 
removed from their original positions. The 
good people of Cupar are much exercised on 
the subject of their old cross, which is in the 
possession of Mr. Wemyss, of Weiyshall, 
who has offered to return it to the town that 
it may be re-erected as a memorial of the 
completion of the sixtieth year of the Queen’s 
reign. ‘This generous offer the Town Council 
of Cupar has refused, and at a recent meeting 
of the ratepayers, called by the Provost in 
accordance with a requisition, Bailie Innes, 
seconded by Bailie Arnot, moved a resolu- 
tion expressing regret at the Town Council 
of Cupar resolving by a majority not to 
accept the old cross of Cupar. Dr. Douglas, 
seconded by Mr. Honeyman, hon. Sheriff- 
Substitute, moved that the Town Council be 
respectfully asked to rescind their resolution 
and have the old cross restored. The third 
resolution was moved by Mr. Osborne, 
solicitor, seconded by Dr. John Macdonald, 
that the old “ mercat ” cross of Cupar should 
be erected at the Cross in honour of the 
Queen’s record reign. The resolutions, we 
are told, were cordially received by the 
audience, and were carried by acclamation. 


At the April meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne the gift of 
an early bicycle was announced, and Mr. 
R. S. Halmes, in some remarks which he 


made concerning it, stated that the modern 
type of bicycle (known as the “ boneshaker ” 
in contrast to the “hobby-horse”) was in- 
vented about 1864 by Pierre Lallement. In 
this connection, however, the claims of a 
Scotchman ought not to be forgotten. In 
the Glasgow International Exhibition of 1888 
there was exhibited a wooden bicyle con- 
structed some time prior to 1846, by a Mr. 
Gavin Dalzell, merchant at Lesmahagow, 
Lanarkshire. A picture of it is given on 
page 327 of Scottish National Memorials. 
It is certainly a most curious and interesting 
object, and, having regard to the later develop- 
ment and popularity of the “bike,” it deserves, 
we think, a place in the National Museum in 
Edinburgh. Few persons are aware that the 
jubilee of the invention of the bicycle has 
passed, or that the first to be constructed 
was the invention and handiwork of a Scotch- 
man. 


The manuscript popularly known as the log 
of the Mayflower has been formally handed 
over to Mr. Bayard, the outgoing Ambassador 
of the United States, by the Bishop of London 
at London House. The transfer was pre- 
ceded by the reading of a document by 
Dr. Tristram, in which were set forth the 
reasons of the Consistory Court for abiding 
by its original decision to confide the volume 
to Mr. Bayard’s care. For application had 
been made, on Mr. Bayard’s relinquishing 
his ambassadorial duties, that the custody of 
the book should be granted to his successor, 
in order that through the medium of the 
President of the United States it might reach 
the hands of its future guardian, the Governor 
of the State of Massachusetts. The Court 
decided that it had no power to enforce the 
head of a Sovereign State to comply with its 
decrees, and preferred, therefore, to charge 
Mr. Bayard, as a private person, to convey 
the manuscript to Boston. After the Diocesan 
Registrar had read the decree of the Court, 
the volume was handed to the ex-Ambassador 
by the Bishop of London, who in two or 
three sentences expressed his adhesion to 
the principle that it was of the greatest pos- 
sible importance that the documents bearing 
on the history of a nation should be under 
its own care. Mr. Bayard said that the book 
was a valuable testimony to the existence of 
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the civil and religious liberties which were 
the soul of both the American and British 
nations, and expressed his own admiration 
for the spirit in which the transfer had been 


effected. 
ff 


The library of Hereford Cathedral, with its 
Mappa Mundi and the cases of chained books, 
is well known. Hitherto it has been incon- 
veniently housed. This is now remedied, 
and a new building has been erected over 
the south-west cloister. The new building 
was formally opened by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on April 30, after a service in the 
cathedral, at which the Archbishop preached. 
Proceeding to the new library, prayers were 
said by the Bishop of Hereford, after which 
the Dean, in thanking Dr. Temple for coming 
to open the building, said that he knew not 
when an Archbishop of Canterbury had per- 
formed a public function in Hereford. He 
could discover no record of any since the 
days of Archbishop Theodore, who held a 
Synod at Hereford in 673, when Worcester 
was made a separate See. The Archbishop 
then declared the library open. 


&¢ &¢ 


Readers of the Antiguary will have heard with 
much regret of the death of Mr. J. Theodore 
Bent, F.S.A. Mr. Bent, who was in the 
forty-sixth year of his age, was both an 
explorer and an antiquary, and he was one 
of those fortunate persons whose writings at 
once caught the ear of the public. His 
investigations in Mashonaland, resulting as 
they did in the curious discoveries which he 
made, and which are described in his work 
entitled Zhe Ruined Cities of Mashonaland, 
had just that element of strange romance 
about them which was sure to attract atten- 
tion. Mr. Bent had more than once expressed 
his wish to contribute a paper on the subject 
to the pages of the Antiguary, but he never 
found time to do so. Had Mr. Bent’s life 
been spared to a longer period, there is no 
doubt that he might have hoped to take a 
fairly high place in the niche of fame. Mr. 
Bent had but recently returned from an ex- 
ploring expedition in Southern Arabia, when 
he was attacked by a return of malarial fever. 
This developed into pneumonia, of which he 
died in London on May 5. Mr. Bent was 


elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries 
on July 1, 1886. 


We understand that the excavations at Mount 
Grace, which were carried on so successfully 


_last summer by Mr. William Brown the 


owner and Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, will 
be resumed at Whitsuntide. As Mount 
Grace is the only Carthusian house in Eng- 
land the remains of which are at all perfect, 
the importance of the work undertaken there 
is quite exceptional. The Yorkshire Arche- 
ological Society has organized a special fund 
for the purpose which, we hope, will be 
widely supported, as the work is really of 
national, rather than merely local interest. 
Speaking of English monastic remains, we 
may mention that Messrs. Macmillan and 
Bowes of Cambridge have just published a 
work which has long been looked for, by 
Mr. J. Willis Clark, the Registrary of the 
University, on the observances in use at the 
Augustinian Priory of Barnwell, Cambridge- 
shire, and entitled Customs of Augustinian 
Canons. We hope to refer to this important 
work on a future occasion. 


ce he 
The Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
is still troubled as to the future of the 
Kilkenny Museum. The Jrish Builder of 
April 17 has devoted an article to the subject 
in which, speaking of the collection itself, it 
says it is a very heterogeneous one: “No 
system seems to have been adopted, and the 
result is that it presents more the appearance 
of an ‘Old Curiosity Shop’ than a properly 
arranged museum. Stones and fragments 
of stained glass from St. Canice’s Cathedral, 
roof timbers from Callan, Crannog logs from 
Enniskillen, rough beams from Rothe’s House, 
and a great variety of pieces of timber, most 
of which should not have been moved from 
their original Aaditat, have now become a 
difficulty as to disposal, as they are of no 
archeological interest whatever. There still 
remains a good deal of general and local 
interest, but there are some objects of a 
fictile} character, others rust-eaten, not much 
to look at, but rapidly disintegrating, which 
should be at once removed and placed in 
the hands of an expert for preservation in 
dust-proof cases; and for the safe custody 
of such special items it is not likely any satis- 
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factory provision could be made in Kilkenny.” 
Perhaps the best solution would be if the 
more valuable objects were removed to 
Dublin, and the museum itself left at Kil- 
kenny on the understanding that the local 
members took care of it. Would not the 
chapter-house of the cathedral afford a 
proper home for it? The matter is one, 
however, for Irish antiquaries to settle. 
They know all the circumstances of the case, 
which we do not, although a good many 
communications have been addressed to us 
on the subject. 


de de 
At the annual meeting of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archeological Society the President 
’ (Sir F. G. M. Boileau) alluded sympathetically 
to the serious illness of the Rev. W. F. Creeny. 
We regret to say that Mr. Creeny’s illness 
terminated in his death on Easter Day 
(April 18). In an appreciative notice of 
Mr. Creeny the Z?mes remarks as follows: 
‘*A remarkable and interesting personality 
has passed away in the person of the Rev. 
William Frederic Creeny, vicar of St. Michael- 
at-Thorn, Norwich, who died on Easter 
Sunday at the age of seventy-two. Mr. Creeny 
graduated at St. John’s, Cambridge, in 1853, 
and was soon afterwards ordained to the 
curacy of St. Mark, Lakenham, where he 
remained until 1855. He was subsequently 
four years curate at Wellingborough ; then 
chaplain to the Bishop of St. Helena; chaplain 
of St. Leonard and Isle of Ryde, Sydney, 
where he remained for ten years until 1872 ; 
curate of St. John, Upper Norwood, 1873-74 ; 
and curate of Soham, Cambridgeshire, in 
1876. In the latter year he was presented 
by Lady Lothian to the living of St. Michael- 
at-Thorn, of which the net value is about 
£80. Yet on the slenderest resources he 
achieved remarkable results in the field of 
Christian archeology. In 1884 he published 
a beautiful book on monumental brasses on 
the Continent of Europe, a field of labour 
which had hitherto been almost untilled. 
The book contains eighty photo-lithographed 
reproductions by Messrs. W. Griggs and 
Sons of the finest specimens, to obtain 
which Mr. Creeny traversed Europe from 
Seville in the West to Posen, Liibeck, Breslau, 
and even Sweden in the East. His labours 
were indefatigable, and he had many an 


amusing story to tell of his adventures in 
the pursuit of an object which was not 
always intelligible to the custodians of foreign 
churches. In the introduction he narrates 
one of these—how from matins until long 
after evensong he was at work in Paderborn 
Cathedral, and found that he had been locked 
in. Means of escape apparently there were 
none, until he espied a bell-rope, which he 
at once. pulled, to the amazement of the 
people, who were not accustomed to prayers 
at that hour. He attained his end, however, 
and was released by the sacristan’s daughter. 
Besides the introduction, each illustration 
contains descriptive letterpress of considerable 
historical interest. Another scarcely less 
laborious task was achieved by the publi- 
cation, in November, 1891, of illustrations of 
incised slabs, by the same firm, and with 
notes, as in the former work, printed by 
Messrs. A. H. Goose and Co., Norwich. 
In this department there had been few 
previous workers, though due acknowledg- 
ment is made of the labours of Mr. E. L. 
Cutts, Mr. Boutell, and Mr. Alexander 
Nesbitt. There was, however, Mr. Creeny 
observes, no book of facsimiles of these slabs, 
or, as they are called in France, ‘pierres 
tombales gravées au trait.’ Seventy-one 
specimens of this branch of medizeval art, 
extending over four centuries, are given in 
the book, and many of them are of scarcely 
less elaborate beauty than the brasses of the 
previous volume. Jufatis mutandis, the 
words quoted by Mr. Creeny from the 
‘Annales’ of M. Didron are applicable to 
the brasses and slabs alike: ‘ The beautiful 
stone engravings which are being effaced 
every day under the feet of the faithful are 
in some sort open books in which one can 
study at leisure the architecture, the customs, 
and the iconography of the Middle Age. 
They are among the true chefs d’ceuvre of 
an art too long neglected, and of which the 
authors are unknown. Their names, when 
they shall be found, will certainly figure with 
distinction amongst those of the most eminent 
engravers.’ Mr. Creeny was elected a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries in 1885, and in 
the by-paths to which with such rare and 
unworldly assiduity he devoted himself no 
one has done such good work.” Much of 
the revived interest in the monumental brasses 
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and incised grave-slabs in our own country is, 
we believe, due to Mr. Creeny’s painstaking 
labours on the Continent, and to the beau- 
tiful facsimiles of his rubbings which have 
been published. Mr. Creeny’s death deprives 
English archzology of a laborious and a most 
unassuming worker. 


eb & 


The St. Paul’s Ecclesiological Society has 
issued as a fly-sheet a list taken from the C7ty 
Press, of the City of London churches, with the 
hours of the services and the times when the 
churches are open. Omitting the list of ser- 
vices, the following times when the churches 
are open, may be found generally useful to 
antiquaries and others who may wish to in- 
spect the buildings : 


St. Alban, Wood Street, 1 to 2. 

All Hallows, Barking, ro to 5. 

All Hallows, Lombard Street, Wednesdays 
and Fridays, 12.30 to 2. 

All Hallows, London Wall, 10 to 4 (Saturdays, 
10 to 2). 

St. Alphage, London Wall, 12.30 to 1.30. 

St. Andrew Wardrobe, 12 to 2. 

St. Andrew Undershaft, 12 to 2. 

St. Bartholomew the Great, 9.30 to 4.30. 

St. Botolph, Aldgate, 11 to 12. 

St. Botolph, Aldersgate, 12.30 to 5.30 (Satur- 
days excepted). 

St. Botolph, Bishopsgate, 11 to 12. 

St. Bride, Fleet Street, 11 to 4. 

Christ Church, Newgate Street, 12 to 2. 

St. Clement, Eastcheap, 12 to 3. 

St. Dunstan in the East, 10 to 4. 

St. Dunstan in the West, 10 to 1 and 2 to 4. 

St. Edmund the King, Lombard Street, 
10 to 4. 

St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate, 12 to 2. 

St. Giles, Cripplegate, 10 to 4 (Saturdays, 
10 to 1). 

St. Helen, Bishopsgate, 11.30 to 3 (Saturdays 
excepted). 

St. James Garlickhithe, 12 to 2. 

St. Katherine Coleman, Fenchurch Street, 
Io to 4. 

St. Katherine Cree, Leadenhall 

St. Laurence Jewry, 1 to 2. 

St. Margaret, Lothbury, 9 to 5. 

St. Mary Abchurch, 12 to 2. 

St. Mary Aldermary, 1 to 3 (Saturdays ex- 
cepted). 


Street, 
[12 to 2. 


St. Mary-le-Bow, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays, Fridays, 12 to 2. 

St. Margaret Pattens, 11 to 4. 

St. Martin, Ludgate, 12 to 2. 

St. Mary-at-Hill, Eastcheap, 10 to 4 (Satur 
days, 10 to 2). 

St. Mary Woolnoth, ro to 4. . 

St. Michael, Cornhill, 12 to 2. 

St. Michael Paternoster Royal, 12 to 2. 

St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, 11 to 4. 

St. Olave, Hart Street, 12.30 to 2.30. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, 8 to 5. 

St. Peter, Cornhill, 12 to 2 (Saturdays ex- 
cepted). 

St. Peter-le-Poer, 12 to 2 (Saturdays ex- 
cepted). 

St. Sepulchre, Snow Hill, 10 to 4. 

St. Stephen, Coleman Street, 12 to 2. 

St. Stephen, Walbrook, 1 to 3 (Saturdays 
excepted). 

St. Swithin, London Stone, 1 to 3. 


The following do not appear to be open at 
all except during service time: St. Anne and 
St. Agnes; St. Augustine and St. Faith; 
St. Bartholomew-the-less, Smithfield; St. 
Bartholomew, Moor Lane ; St. Benet, Paul’s 
Wharf; Holy Trinity, Gough Square ; Holy 
Trinity, Minories ; St. Magnus the Martyr ; 
St. Mary Aldermarbury; and St. Vedast 
Foster. (St. Mildred, Bread Street, is tem- 
porarily closed for repairs.) 

We have only a couple of comments to 
make on this list. The first is one of grati- 
tude for small mercies, and the other that of 
regret that all the churches are not open all 
day long, as is the custom on the Continent. 
Closing churches on Saturday afternoons 
(which are open on other days of the week) 
closes them to the majority of persons whose 
only spare time in London is to be found on 
Saturday afternoons. If the churches cannot 
be left open all day, why should they be 
barred and bolted on Sunday between the 
hours of service, and why should not a board 
on the outside indicate where the keys 
may be obtained? However, the list of 
churches which are open for a few hours in 
the middle of each day shows a great 
advance on the state of things a few years 
ago, when it was almost impossible to get 
inside a City church except at service time 
on Sundays. 
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The late Mr. William Chaffers’s Marks and 
Monograms, originally published four and 
thirty years ago, has long been regarded as 
a standard work on the subject of which it 
treats. Originally only a modest volume of 
some 270 pages, it has grown from edition 
to edition until it has now attained an eighth 
edition. This has been edited by Mr. 
Frederick Litchfield, and the book now con- 
sists of a goodly volume of a thousand pages. 
Nearly 500 fresh potters’ marks have been 
added, and Mr. Drury Fortnum has con- 
tributed notes and corrections in his own 
especial field of ‘ Maiolica.” More than 
seventy painters’ marks have been added to 
the Sévres section of the work, additional 
information as to this ware having been 
derived from an inspection of the collections 
of Her Majesty the Queen at Windsor, and 
that formed by the late Lady Charlotte 
Schreiber which is now at South Kensing- 
ton. The new edition of this useful work 
is, we may add, published by Messrs. Gibbings 
and Co. for Reeves and Turner. 
¢ &¢ ¢ 

Messrs Methuen announce for early publi- 
cation a work on the Great Stone Temples 
of Tripoli by Mr. H. S. Cowper, F.S.A. 
Mr. Cowper’s papers in our pages last 
year on the “Senams at Tripoli” excited 
much interest. The subject will be dealt 
with fully and at length in the forth- 
coming work. The Turkish prohibition 
against all European travel in their African 
Pashalics has, during the last seventeen 
years, rendered impossible both geographical 
and archeological research. ‘The author, 
however, was enabled to make two journeys 
through the hill range of Tripoli in 1895 and 
1896, and this volume deals chiefly with a 
remarkable series of megalithic Temples and 
Trilithons, which he found to exist there in 
extraordinary numbers, and which were briefly 
described in the Antiguary last year. These 
ruins had previously been quite uninvesti- 
gated, and to Englishmen should have an 
exceptional interest, from the light it is be- 
lieved they throw on Stonehenge and other 
prehistoric British remains. In all, about 
100 sites were visited and photographed, and 
the volume will be fully illustrated by maps, 
plans, and photographs. Chapters will also 
be devoted to modern Tripoli, the little visited 








ruins of Leptes Magna, theancient and modern 
geography of the district generally, and the 
author’s personal experiences. 
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Che Antiquarp among the 
Pictures. 
+ chanliiaeea: 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 
=a HIE new President of the Academy, 
ay| Sir Edward Poynter, as well as 
Mr. Alma Tadema, and others, 
are very inadequately represented 
in this year’s Exhibition, whilst the classical 
canvases of the late president are sorely 
missed. There can be no doubt that the 
Burlington House picture-show of 1897 is 
more commonplace than usual, and is not 
distinguished by any very striking successes. 

Following the line that has usually been 
taken in these notes for some years, it may 
be well to begin our notices with a few 
comments on those pictures that have been 
suggested by the oldest of old books. 
There is but little in this year’s Academy 
from Old Testament history. In the first 
gallery Mr. Arthur Hacker gives us a picture 
of some size, entitled “There was a Great 
Cry in Egypt” (23). He is not to be con- 
gratulated on this effort, the chief impression 
left being a swirl of deep red drapery and an 
impossible sword, either of which would be 
quite sufficient to impede the flight of the 
Angel of Death. In the same gallery, on the 
right hand of the door, is one of the gems of 
the Academy, which places Mr. Calderon, 
R.A., in the very first rank of face-painters. 
* Ruth” (98) is the splendidly-painted head 
of a handsome damsel with winning dark 
eyes, swathed in white drapery. 

It is pleasant to be able to record that 
there is much greater reverence of tone in 
the pictures suggested by the New Testament 
than has sometimes been the case in recent 
years. The one that will undoubtedly ex- 
cite the greatest attention, and give rise to 
the most contradictory criticisms, is ‘The 
Comforter” (316), in a good position in 
Gallery IV. Mr. Byam Shaw will be blamed 
by some for this very realistic representation 





















of the Christus, but it is, as a whole, a 
striking piece of painting, and will appeal 
far more vividly to the majority of minds 
than a mere shadowy allegory. The young 
husband gazing on his just departed wife, 
whose features are hidden by the bed- 
curtain, has a vivid look of anguish in his 
eyes. But behind the pain there is evidence 
of a glowing heaven-lit hope. He seems 
quite unconscious of the presence of the 
Comforter by his side, who clasps his hand ; 
but it is obvious that it is this Presence 
which gives the subdued radiancy to his 
features. At all events, whether liked or 
not, this is one of the more remarkable 
pictures of 1897. 

The Christ is also the central figure of 
“The Zeal of Thine House” (205), by 
Horace Van Ruith, and of “Peace be to 
You” (239), by John H. F. Bacon, but in 
the conception of both there is a something 
lacking. “The King of Sorrows” (416), by 
W. S. Burton, is vividly and pathetically 
painted, though somewhat overweighted by 
the extent and brightness of the red robe of 
mockery. A far more powerful picture is 
“The Divine Sower” (541), the last in 
Gallery VI., by Sigismund Goetze. The 
Sower walks over newly-ploughed ground on 
the verge of a pine forest; a strong glow of 
surrounding light makes a central point of 
His features, whilst the wounds on hands 
and feet are strikingly and originally indi- 
cated by flecks of light rather than by en- 
sanguined tints. The “birds of, the air” 
are represented by bold white pigeons, whose 
varying attitudes are true to the life. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Goetze will not allow 
the more lucrative pursuit of portrait-painting 
to beguile him from further work on these 
lines. . 

Of other pictures inspired by sacred stories, 
perhaps the only altogether unsatisfactory 
example is “‘ Angels Descending” (223). If 
angels are to descend dressed in crude tones 
of red and green, and in badly-fitting apparel, 
with nicely-arranged hair trimmed with big 
pink roses and looped up with blue ribbons, 
there will be but few who will desire to meet 
them! “For the Faith” (424), by F. M. 
Skipworth, is obviously suggested by Wilson 
Barrett’s Sign of the Cross; it represents a 
pure maiden, wondrously sustained by inner 
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fervour and quietly awaiting the opening of the 
bars that separate her from death struggles 
with wild beasts in the cruel arena. Mr. 
J. C. Dollman has never been so successful 
as in his “St. Antony” (445); the sorely- 
tried saint kneels in his cave before a small 
rude cross fixed in a niche, thrown into 
strong relief by the light of a lamp behind 
it, whilst cowering in the background are 
horribly realistic figures of unclean apes and 
filthy swine, into which the demons had 
changed themselves. These having failed 
to cow his spirit, the temptation is changed 
into that of a fair woman, the indication of 
the devil beneath the skin being covertly but 
cleverly conveyed. One of the leading pieces 
in Gallery X. is Mr. George Hitchcock’s 
“St. George” (954). The patron saint of 
England rides through a forest on a snow- 
white charger, his pure features shining forth 
from a nimbus of red and white, strikingly 
arranged to produce the effect of his well- 
known red cross standard, whilst the damsel 
whom he rescues is concealed nearer the 
foreground. 

Mr. Goodall’s large picture of the “ Plough- 
man and Shepherdess, time of Evening 
Prayer’’ (209), in the place of honour in the 
large third gallery, well deserves its position, 
and is sure to be much appreciated in an 
Academy that lacks any specially brilliant 
features. It is but seldom that a happier 
chosen couplet has been printed in an 
Academy catalogue than the words of Byron, 
which so aptly illustrate one of the main 
motives of this telling picture: 

Man’s love is of man’s life a thing apart, 
*Tis woman’s whole existence. 

There are four noteworthy pictures of 
allegorical significance, two of which are 
animated by the same idea, though in in- 
verted proportion. Mr. Frank Dicksee 
gives a beautiful, subdued, rose-toned female 
figure on a mountain-top, giving promise of 
speedy radiancy, under the name of ‘* Dawn” 
(147), whilst dying away in the gloom below 
her feet in the foreground is the shadowy 
black-robed figure of Night. Mr. Val Prinsep, 
contrariwise, in the next gallery gives a 
speaking picture of two young women, one 
in light attire, with a wealth of flowers and 
blossoms falling from her hands, as her 
shoulder is touched by a saddened figure in 
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mourning garb; the title is, “At the First 
Touch of Winter, Summer Fades Away” 
(220). ‘* Love’s Baubles” (164) is another 
vigorous effort of Mr. Byam Shaw. There 
is no artist of this year who has come more 
to the front, and we are sure to hear more of 
him. A bevy of damsels pursue a mis- 
chievous Cupid, holding a charger of fruit, 
from whence the girls take the love-apples, 
and begin to consume them. The striking 
variety of expressions, in face, gesture, and 
attitude, of the following crowd are powerfully 
rendered. The colours are too startling in 
their occasional crude contrasts, and the idea 
is somewhat of a plagiarism on Noel Paton’s 
well-known “ Pursuit of Pleasure,” but it is 
a remarkable picture. Yet more remarkable 
is Mr. T. C. Gotch’s contribution to this 
year’s exhibition. It is not so powerfully 
attractive as other of his child-paintings, or 
as the vivid and deservedly appreciated 
group termed “Alleluia” of last year; but 
it is a lovely painting, full of purity and 
skill, and most stimulating in its allegorical 
significance. ‘The Heir to all the Ages” 
(315) represents a child of some twelve years 
of age in a rose-coloured brocaded satin frock, 
with bronze shoes and stockings, of modern 
design, holding in her hands as she walks 
along a beautifully enamelled gold reliquary 
of excellent early workmanship. The gentle, 
simple, and yet holy look of the young girl 
is impossible to describe. The whole com- 
position is most telling, whilst different but 
surely inspiring interpretations will be put 
upon the conceits of the picture and its 
title, with its ingenious blending of the past 
and the present, typical of the perpetual 
youth of that race into which the good God 
originally breathed a living soul. 

The realm of classical mythology has 
apparently been far less suggestive than 
usual to English artists. ‘‘ Bacchanti” (133), 
** Diana” (181) asleep among her dogs, and 
** Ariadne” (953), call for no special remark. 
Mr. John W. Godward is successful in his 
‘“Venus binding her Hair” (664), and Mr. 
Thomas R. Spence is to be distinctly con- 
gratulated on ‘‘ The Temptation of Odysseus 
by Circe” (604). But there can be no 
doubt that in the works of this class Mr. 
J. W. Waterhouse is facile princeps with his 
‘‘Hylas and the Nymphs” (307), which 





ought certainly to take its place among the 
best half-dozen pictures of the year. 

Mr. Arthur Hacker has done far better in 
‘““The Sea Maiden” (688) appearing to a 
shepherd on the beach than in his Egyptian 
picture in the first gallery. Somewhat akin 
to this subject is the cleverly painted 
“ Agnete, the Merman’s Wife, comes to her 
Mother in the Church” (110), by Agnes 
Stott-Moller. It illustrates a Danish folk- 
tale ; the bluish-white tone of the merman’s 
wife contrasts wonderfully with the vigorous 
blacks and healthy reds of the mother rising 
from her seat in the church. The interior 
of the church, with all its curious details, is 
well painted and interesting. 

This year's contributions of the new presi- 
dent are disappointing. Save for two or 
three portraits, not specially distinguishable 
from others out of the first flight, Sir E. J. 
Poynter is only represented by a small pic- 
ture of classic times, called “The Message” 
(299), giving two girls leaning over a marble 
parapet, and a sailor below. Mr. Millett 
treats with success of ancient Rome in 
“Youth” (994), wherein a stately lady and 
her stalwart young lover are walking down a 
rocky path. Nor should a most charming 
small water-colour, “Summertime” (1272), by 
W. Anstey Dollond, be overlooked ; the classic 
maiden in rosy pink and the various marbles 
are worthy of Alma Tadema. That great 
painter is content this year with one small- 
sized figure, ‘‘Her Eyes are with Her 
Thoughts, and they are Far Away ” (769). 

Another painter who disappoints us this 
year, after his great success in the Gloucester 
and Lady Anne of 1896, is Mr. Abbey ; his 
“Hamlet” (447) is a dark and unattractive 
picture. Of historical subjects, the ‘‘ Banish- 
ment of Coriolanus” (689) is altogether 
commonplace; whilst the “Courtship of 
William the Conqueror” (529), representing 
the scene of his rolling Matilda in the mud 
of the streets of Bruges, is extravagant in its 
treatment, and chronologically false in several 
of its details. Mr. Boughton, on the con- 
trary, has given us a delightful picture in 
“ After Midnight Mass, Fifteenth Century ”’ 
(278). There is a light covering of snow on 
the ground, and the delicate light shines 
through the church windows and circles 
round the torches of the pages as the great 
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lady and her attendants step forth at the 


conclusion of this Christmas mass. Mr. 
Boughton is either a true medizval antiquary, 
or he has had one at his elbow, for the most 
captious enthusiast for fifteenth - century 
costume and customs would fail to sub- 
stantiate any adverse criticism. It is rather 
hard on Mr. Allan Stewart that his picture 
of “ The Distribution of the Royal Maundy” 
(277) is hung close by, for it suffers much 
by contrast, and the chief impression made 
is the ungainly attitudes and clumsy dress of 
the administering clergy. “In Time of 
Peril” (521), by Mr. E. Blair Leighton, is a 
pleasing composition, representing a knight 
leaving his lady, with babe at her breast and 
youngster by her side, at the river portal of a 
monastery which they have gained by boat. 

Mr. Edgar Bundy has produced a remark- 
able work with the simple title of “ Puritans ” 
(391). The varied expressions of the divines 
and men-at-arms gathered round a table 
during a Scriptural exhortation are cleverly 
rendered — greed, avarice, cruelty, and 
hypocrisy, as well as devotion, enthusiasm, 
and stern sense of upright dealing, can all be 
read on the faces of. this vigorously-rendered 
group. Mr. Gow, in his two historic pictures, 
brings before us with no small success the un- 
happiness of those in exalted positions. 
“Waiting for Prince Charlie” (97) is a scene 
on the seashore, with a group of horsemen 
awaiting the approach of a row-boat from a 
distant ship. ‘On the Way to Exile” (221) 
is a graphic rendering of the arrival of the 
fallen Napoleon at Rochefort in 1815. 

War claims a larger attention than is usual 
in an English exhibition. The most spirited 
and realistic of these canvases is ‘“‘ The Attack 
on the Gatehouse of the Chateau of Hougou- 
mont, Waterloo,” by Mr. Ernest Crofts. 
Waterloo also provides the theme for Mr. 
Beadle’s ‘“‘The Captive Eagle” (208). The 
stirring incident of Norman Ramsay at the 
head of his battery at Fuentes Onoro, as so 
graphically told in Napier’s Peninsula War, is 
the subject of the paintings by Mr. W. B. 
Wollen and Mr. R. Caton Woodville; we 
much prefer the latter. Lady Butler’s 
numerous admirers will be well content with 
her “ Steady the Drums and Fifes” (663), in 
a good place in Gallery VIII. ; it is an incident 
relative to the 57th (Die-hards), when drawn 


up under fire on the ridge of Albuera. 
“ Passing the Doctor” (1062), by Mr. Raiph 
Hedley, is a clever painting of the not very 
savoury subject of recruits under medical 
examination. A pitiful comment on all the 
garish circumstance of war is to be found in 
“The Last Review” (527), by Mr. Harold 
H. Piffard. It represents the two almost 
baby children of General Bertrand playing at 
soldiers before Napoleon at St. Helena, in 
1820. The contrast between the innocent 
child-faces and the worn, melancholy, and 
dejected look of the played-out conqueror is 
most pathetic. 

Our old friend Mr.-Sidney Cooper con- 
tinues to give evidence of his marvellous 
vitality, having four deservedly well-hung 
pictures, all easily distinguishable by the 
sleek cattle and well-fleeced sheep. For 
such a lover of nature, however, Mr. Sidney 
Cooper has gone curiously astray in “ Tran- 
quillity” (127), to which is affixed the 
couplet— 

Every leaf was at rest, and I heard not a sound, 

But the woodpecker tapping the hollow beech-tree. 
The woodpecker represented is that now very 
rare English bird the larger pied wood- 
pecker, and it is painted tapping on the level 
top of a broken-off beech-tree trunk, a quite 
impossible attitude for such a bird. 

Mr. Peter Graham is as delightful as ever 
with Scotch cattle in Scotch mountain sur- 
roundings (24, and 210). Among the sea- 
pieces Mr. Brett, Mr. Hook, and Mr. W. S. 
Wyllie again carry away the honours. Mr. 
Wyllie’s ‘‘ Winding Medway” (263) is also 
a most effective and peaceful picture. Over 
some autumnal trees, on the heights above 
Rochester, we look down upon the watery 
ship-dotted plain, bordered by rich green 
meadows. 

Once more, however, it is a pleasure to 
draw attention to the long-continued success 
of Mr. B. W. Leader, the English landscape 
painter par excellence. Certain critics may 
choose to talk of his sameness and lack of 
the fire of genius, but year after year Mr. 
Leader’s poetic renderings of the manifold 
charms of the quieter side of English land- 
scape and woodland scenery keep faithful to 
his side his thousands of intelligent admirers, 
and win him fresh adherents. No wonder 
that the cultivated and wealthy colonist would 
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often sooner take back with him a Leader, 
as a true presentment of the exquisite grace 
of much of England's scenery, than any dozen 
of the flashy mannerisms of newer men. 
Leader will certainly live as the English 
landscape painter of the later Victorian age. 
He gains rather than loses by the persistent 
way in which the Academy, year after year, 
declines to admit him to the full rank of 
R.A., placing before him not a few of far 
lower position in the truly artistic world. 
Mr. Leader has this year broken somewhat 
new ground. In “The Breezy Morn ” (268), 
a cheery bit of Scotch fir and pool painting, 
there are successful cloud effects, such as are 
scarcely to be looked for from his brush. 
“ An Autumn Gleam ” (554), the chief feature 
of which is a quiet pool illuminated with 
shining light, forms a pleasant contrast to 
268, and is a proof of the painter’s versatility 
of mind and method. ‘“ Fast Falls the Even- 
tide ” (398) is the best of his for the year, and 
more easily recognisable at a distance as an 
undoubted Leader ; the same: Surrey village 
church that he has often painted from 
different aspects once more appears in the 
background. 

The portraits, though not so glaring as is 
sometimes the case, are surely more numerous 
than ever. Amongst those that can only 
attract notice from the bigness of the names 
of those painted are “The Duke of Nor- 
folk, as Mayor of Sheffield” (189., by Mr. 
Ernest Moore, and the “Duke of Cam- 
bridge” (198), by Mr. A. S. Cope. Mr. 
Herkomer has a large clever picture of 
“Lord Harris ” (254), but we expect that it 
will chiefly attract attention from the great 
amount of sky-blue in the state robe of the 
Indian Order that he is wearing. Mr. Ouless, 
with ‘Sir Charles Seely, Bart.” (327), Mr. 
J.G. B. Constant, with the “ Earl of Ava” 
(194), and Mr. H. Harris Brown, with “ Sir 
William MacCormac, President of the Royal 
College of Surgeons ” (999), haveall achieved 
a pleasing success. Bishops’ portraits are 
generally well to the fore at the Academy. 
This year we notice two, both painted by 
R.A.’s, the one pre-eminently characteristic 
of English commonplace self-assertive style, 
the other scholarly and refined ; they are the 
“ Bishop of Ripon” (438), by Mr. Wells, and 
the “Bishop of St. Asaph” (70), by Mr. 
Orchardson. Another portrait of an eccle- 


siastic well worthy of notice is that of the 
“Dean of Peterborough” (25), by Mrs. 
Kingdon-Ellis. The marked and venerable 
features of the Dean are not obscured, but 
rather enhanced, by the difficult colours of 
the D.D. gown. The whole effect is distinctly 
good. Is there something in the air of Peter- 
borough favourable to portraits? Last year 
we noted the decided success of Mr. Harris 
Brown in his picture of Bishop Creighton, 
and this year Mrs. Kingdon-Ellis equally 
deserves our congratulations. 

It is a rather unhappy transit from the 
Dean of Peterborough to architecture, as the 
disastrous work at the west front of Peter- 
borough Cathedral, now in progress, is 
naturally suggested. ‘There is distinctly less 
of good architectural features in the paint- 
ings of this year than is sometimes the case. 
“The End of a Good Day” (258), by Mr. 
R. W. Macbeth, appeals more to followers 
of hounds than to lovers of domestic archi- 
tecture; but the tired huntsmen are getting 
refreshment at a charming old English manor- 
house of a quiet village style that must 
have a real existence. The old bridge of 
thirteenth century date, with many a clumsy 
but picturesque repair and patching of later 
successive periods, is the most interesting 
part of “The Garden by the River” (321) 
of Mr. Yeend King. In the Water-colour 
Room attention should be paid to Mr. C. W. 
Armstead’s interesting painting of “ Rahere’s 
Tomb in Great St. Bartholomew’s” (1165) ; 
to “ Evening Glow: Luxor” (1283), by Mrs. 
Bessie Johnson, wherein a noble flood of 
sunset light brightens the capitals of a lofty 
pair of ancient columns ; and to the details 
of “Klingen Thor, Rothenburg-ob-Tauber ” 
(1384), by R. Phené Spiers. Mr. William 
Logsdail has a vivid representation in oils of 
“The Bronze Horses of St. Mark’s, Venice” 
(252), painted from a curious standpoint on 
the roof; and, strange to say, Mr. Reginald 
Barratt produces an almost exact replica in 
water-colours (1384). 

The little- visited Architectural Room 
affords plenty of food for reflection for those 
who take an interest in our modern stone- 
building, and in what it learns from the work 
of the past. Two of Mr. Temple Moore’s 
new churches in Yorkshire (1744 and 1785) 
are worth studying, though the three small 
drawings of St. Magnus, Bessingby, are un- 
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fortunately skied. Mr. J. Oldrid Scott’s 
‘“‘ New Church, Harrogate” (1848), is severely 
correct and lifeless. ‘ Holy Trinity Church, 
Southport ” (1796), by Mr. Huon A. Matear, 
is distinctly good; the somewhat original 
treatment of the west end, with its two 
distinct doors, is a noteworthy feature. Mr. 
Hubert C. Corlette has given three instruc- 
tive drawings of the scheme of decoration of 
the abbey church of St. Savin (1753, 1758, 
1762); and Mr. C. A. Nicholson a careful 
drawing of ‘‘ The Portal, St. Sauveur, Dinan ” 
(1778). Mr. W. D. Caroe’s “ Design for a 
Bishop’s Throne” (1750) loses sight alto- 
gether of the seat itself in the wealth of 
elaborate towering adornment, a mistake that 
would never have been made in the purer 
days of Gothic. Mr. Whall is to be thanked 
for giving the beautiful “ East End of Private 
Chapel, Douglas Castle, Lanark ” (1838). 
Amid the sculpture there is a remarkably 
successful achievement by Mr. G. F. Framp- 
ton. It is the life-size statue of ‘“‘ Dame 
Alice Owen (A D. 1547-1613), foundress of 
Owen’s School, Islington” (2101). It is 
worked in marble and bronze, the head, ruff, 
hands, and cuffs being in marble, and the 
rest in bronze. The metal lends itself admir- 
ably to the portrayal of the richly-embroidered 
stiff gown of late Elizabethan date. The 
whole composition produces a most pleasing 
effect, and will be a striking ornament of the 
entrance-hall of this admirable foundation. 


THE NEW GALLERY. 


The exigencies of space compel the curtail- 
ment of our notes on this exhibition. It 
contains nothing so startling or contentious 
as on some occasions, and is assuredly above 
the average. In proportion to its far smaller 
numbers, the New Gallery of 1897 has more 
distinguished pictures than its elder sister at 
Burlington House. 

The West Room is dominated by Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones’s great picture of “The 
Pilgrim of Love” (134). It is a masterpiece 
of his allegorical style, but scarcely needs 
any description, as it is but another phase of 
that which he has several times produced. 
The South Room, in its turn, is also pervaded 
by a single picture ; but whilst the imagina- 
tive recollection of Sir Edward’s painting 
must be, on the whole, of a helpful nature, 
and yielding much artistic enjoyment, the 


impressions raised by the big picture of Mr. 
Philip Burne-Jones, “ The Vampire” (15), 
cannot fail to be unwholesome, or, at the 
best, uselessly morbid. The man or woman 
who would like to have such a thing hung in 
a gallery should be shunned. It is not, 
probably, nearly so creepy or ghastly as its 
designer and executor expected, but the sickly 
livid green light over all the details is a most 
befitting colour. In all true senses of the 
word, this laboriously.achieved picture is dis- 
tinctly low art. Rudyard Kipling, a relative 
of the artist, has written a “ poem” of three 
stanzas expressly for the picture, which is 
printed in the catalogue. The poem in no 
ways detracts from the nasty morbidness of 
the apparent ideas of the artist, or succeeds 
in making them intelligible. The rhymes 
accompanying the picture can only be de- 
scribed as Swinburne and dirty water. 

The great picture of the North Room is a 
delightful contrast to that of the South Room. 
Mr. Arthur T. Nowell’s large subject-picture, 
“The Expulsion from Eden” (254), is one of 
the very best of the year. Our first parents, 
naked and ashamed, occupy the centre of 
the picture; whilst the four noble angels, 
majestically clad, that guard the exit from 
Paradise, gaze with pity on the tearful culprits. 
It is a most difficult subject, but treated with 
telling delicacy and refinement, and yet with 
vigorous artistic feeling. ‘The Calling of 
St. Matthew” (302), by Mr. Skilbeck, is a 
very different picture, but reverent and com- 
mendable. 

Pictures that are full of much charm and 
truth as to old life and costume and habits 
are “A Flemish Calvary, A.D. 1550” (159), 
by Mr. C. Napier Henry ; “The Boy Bishop, 
St. Nicholas’ Day” (286), by Mr. A. B. 
Donaldson ; and “Queen Guenevere’s May- 
ing” (202), by Hon. John Collier. 

“ Fatima” (25), by Mr. Wontner, and “A 
Fountain” (143), by Mr. C. E. Hallé, are 
most beautiful examples of face-painting, and 
worthy of being ranked with “ Ruth” in the 
Academy. 

Mr. Walter Crane’s “ Britannia’s Vision ” 
(246) reads a useful and probably much- 
needed social sermon ; but truth compels us 
to acknowledge that both Britannia and her 
lion are out of drawing, and that the grouping 
of the other subjects is defective. Still, any 
heaithy-minded man would far rather be the 
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producer of this pictorial failure than of Mr. 
Philip Burne-Jones’s artistic success, . 

Admirers of the new R.A., Mr. Sargent, 
will probably enthusiastically appreciate his 
“Study by Lamplight of Mrs. George Batten 
Singing ” (175) ; for our own part, we think 
it would well warrant Mrs. Batten vowing 
never to sing by lamplight again! The 
scholarly nervous features of the Bishop of 
Southwell (213) have been admirably caught 
by Mr. H. Harris Brown ; it is not surprising 
to learn that the likeness gives much satis- 
faction to all his friends. The portrait of 
Lord Ross (248), by Mr. Shannon, is a 
charming boy- picture, and worthy to be 
classed with Mr. Sant’s boy-picture of 
Jervoise Scott (240, Academy) as the two 
best child-paintings of the year. 

With regard to architecture, Mr. Philip 
Norman once more delights us with remini- 
scences of Rye (318 and 358). Mr. R. 
Phené Spiers produces a well-executed water- 
colour of the old MHegenreiter’s House, 
Rothenburg - am - Tauber, which was well 
worth drawing, if only for its peculiarities ; a 
small circular tower springs from the porch. 
Mr. Newton Bennett has a picture of Canter- 
bury Cathedral (269), and an effective one 
of Christ Church, Hants (317), illustrative of 

Now came still evening on. 

The Earl of Carlisle shows a true artistic 
feeling in his somewhat vaguely - named 
“ Scene in India” (21) ; the ancient fortress, 
almost surrounded by the wide, still river, 
whose waters are but disturbed by the rush 
of herons, or the plash of the red-robed 
washerwomen in the foreground, is the most 
pleasing picture that the Earl has ever hung 
in this gallery. 

J. Cuartes Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 
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Mn Chree Ancient Churches at 
Bork, recently Demolished. 


By D. ALLEYNE WALTER. 
——— 


OTHING can well be more lament- 
able to the antiquary or to the man 
of taste than the wanton destruc- 
~ tion of valuable and picturesque 

old buildings which has been going on all 








over the country, and especially in the larger 
cities and towns. We are just now celebrating 
with pardonable pride the longest, most 
prosperous, and happiest reign in the annals 
of English history. In one respect, how- 
ever, a retrospect of the last sixty years does 
not afford satisfactory food for reflection. 
What with the jerry builder, the ecclesiastical 
“restorer,” and the bad taste and ill-assort- 
ment of most of our modern architectural 
efforts, the older towns have lost the 
greater part of the charm which they 
formerly possessed, while the history which 
their streets recorded has been all but wholly 
blotted out. Much of this has, no doubt, 
been inevitable in an age of marked progress 
in almost every direction ; but a great deal of 
it has been purely wanton destruction, for 
which no valid excuse can be offered, and 
the only explanation of which is the ignorance 
of those who have done it. Country villages, 
too, have suffered as severely in their way, 
and too often the only ancient building they 
possessed—the parish church—has_ been 
“restored ” out of existence, if not rebuilt 
from the ground, to suit modern whims and 
fancies. All this is very much to be deplored ; 
but there is an old saying, that it is no use to 
cry over spilt milk, and we are far from wish- 
ing to adopt a querulous spirit of complaint 
at what it is impossible to recall into exist- 
ence. It is none the less desirable to draw 
attention to the matter, in order to save as 
much as possible of what is still left ; and 
also to put on record, while it is still possible 
to do so, some account of buildings no longer 
in existence. 

No ancient town has suffered more severely, 
during the last half-century or so, from “ im- 
provements” than the city of York, and a 
contrast of what it was, say in 1837, with 
what it is in 1897, marks no doubt a period 
of much progress and prosperity, but at the 
expense of many a fine and interesting old 
building. It would almost seem as if the 
glamour of its glorious minster had blinded 
the eyes of its citizens to almost all else 
that it possessed. Not only have many 
old landmarks fallen victims to modern 
changes, but even its city walls have 
grievously suffered ; and within the last few 
years three of its ancient churches have been 
needlessly pulled down, and nine others 
threatened with like treatment. It was 
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only the vigorous outcry all over the 
country in 1885 at the proposal to demolish 
the ten condemned churches which has 
staved off the evil day; but their continued 
existence is not yet assured, even though 
one of them (St. Mary Bishophill, junior) 
possesses a tower of pre-Conquest date, 
and another is the very interesting church 
of the Holy Trinity, in Goodramgate, 


We begin with the church of St. Maurice. 


I.—St. MAURICE. 


A stranger entering York from the south 
will see before him on the right hand a 
magnificent prospect of the south side and 
eastern end of the Cathedral, the walls, 
and the Bar called Monk Bar, perhaps 








SOUTH - EAST VIEW OF OLD ST. 








MAURICE, YORK. 


(From an old photograph, taken before its demolition.) 


which contains some of the finest dated 
ancient glass in England. This latter 
building, with its beautiful windows, it may 
be observed in passing, although not pulled 
down, is being Jeft to fall into ruin! 

In the following papers it is proposed to 
place on record a short account of the three 
churches of St. Maurice, St. Lawrence, and 
St. Crux, which have been destroyed, illus- 
trating them with plans and a few pictures 
and photographs, to let succeeding ages know 
what they were like. 


the finest specimen of military architecture 
of its kind in the city, and close to the 
latter, and on its north side, was to have 
been seen some years ago, its western end 
hidden behind the backs of houses, the 
interesting but unpretentious church of 
St. Maurice. It is now superseded by a 
large and hideous example of what we 
suppose may be called “ gothic of the Vic- 
torian era.” 

The plan of the little church now destroyed 
consisted of a nave and chancel, 68 feet 
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OLD ST. MAURICE, YORK. 





11 inches long inclusive, and 19 feet 3 inches 
wide, a south aisle 54 feet 10 inches long by = 
13 feet 10 inches wide, a small modern porch, = = 
and a wooden bell turret at the west end of 

the nave. ‘The nave and aisle were gabled, ; HY 

and on the apex of the latter was to have 3 Le ih 
been seen the remains of an elegant gable Le 

cross. The windows of the aisle were square- re ra 
headed, of two lights each of the usual per- ‘ 
pendicular type ; that in the west end was of ~E Tk — 
three lights, also square-headed, but that in X ie 
the east was pointed with plain perpendicular sa |. = 
tracery in the head. A doorway with pointed ™ x 
head opened into the porch, and was the only AU 
entrance. The nave was lighted on the north 7 , 
by two square-headed windows of three lights te ; 
each, and on the west by a highly interesting ui 7 
window, being of the latest Norman work, _—_ it ail 
and exhibiting the first approach to the ; mu 
tracery of later times. It consisted of two 5 
circular-headed lights divided by a filleted a 04 pV AH 
shaft with foliaged cap and base. A drip- ane sate 
stone enclosed the two lights, while above : 
them was a circular opening pierced through pnenan ital Eesnmcnecnniiail 
the stone head. The lights had a bold bead at 
the angles and the dripstone was chamfered. 
The date of this curious little window would 
be circa 1170. A single light lancet-headed 
window was to be seen at the south side near WINDOW WEST END OF NAVE. 
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INCISED SLABS S* MAVRICE YORK. 


the angle formed by the aisle. The bell 
turret, which contained two bells, was perfectly 
plain, and constructed of wood. It was carried 
by the wall and by a beam running across 
the west end of the nave, and was further 
supported by wall pieces and curved braces 
resting on corbels. 

Interiorly the nave and chancel were divided 
from the aisle by three plain chamfered arches 
of obtuse pitch, and rested upon octagonal 
columns with no capitals, but having moulded 
bases. The arch at the eastern end was 
much lower than the others, and slightly four- 
centred. The roofs were ancient, but con- 
cealed by plaster. The font was octagonal, 

VOL, XXXII. 


but modern. All the fittings were of modern 
date. 

There was a Cordovan leather altar cover- 
ing stamped and gilded, similar to those 
formerly to be seen in the churches of St. 
Mary Castlegate and St. Michael Spurrier- 
gate, and which it is to be hoped have been 
carefully preserved. A small carved panel 
of woodwork was to be seen in the pulpit, 
with the date 1632. Built into the south or 
aisle wall were two incised cross slabs of 
fifteenth century date, and also in the east 
wall of the nave was another. A fine coffin- 
lid of stone which came from the old church 
is now preserved in the vestry of the new 
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one. This is of thirteenth century date. 
There were also a few mural tablets. 

There is no doubt but that this was 
originally a church of late Norman date, the 
aisle being an addition of the Perpendicular 
period. The east window of the chancel was 
somewhat earlier. ‘The remains of a doorway 
now in the garden of the Nurses’ Home 
probably came from this church. It is fine 
and rich late Norman with the beak-head 
and rosette ornaments profusely used on the 
arch-stones. The shafts of this doorway are 
unfortunately missing. 


Mistress Jane Seymour. 


THE STORY OF AN OLD CONSPIRACY. 


By ELEANOR F, Coppy. 
<aeeliiali, 

N January 7, 1536, Queen Catherine 
passed from a world which she had 
indeed found “ troublesome,” and 
on the twenty-ninth of the same 
month Chapuys writes in the following 
strain : 

‘‘A few days since I heard from several 
quarters that the concubine, notwithstanding 
the delight which she displayed at the good 
Queen’s death, yet nevertheless has since 
been often seen in tears, fearing that they 
may venture to deal with her as they dealt 
with that good Queen.” 

It may here be as well to mention that Mr. 
Froude describes the German ambassador as 
a “bitter Catholic,” and we add, on our own 
account, that he was also a vituperative one. 

He invariably speaks of Anne Boleyn as 
the ‘“‘concubine,” and designates the little 
Elizabeth by a name that is best unquoted. 

This January 29, 1536, was memorable in 
the annals of the Court of King Henry VIII., 
for on that day his discarded Spanish Queen 
was buried in the abbey church of Peter- 
borough, and Anne Boleyn gave birth to a 
dead son, after a furious scene with Henry 
on the subject of Jane Seymour’s growing 
influence. 

It is noticeable that the Maid of Honour 
comes prominently to the front as soon as 
Catherine has passed from the stage. 











Chapuys mentions her for the first time in 
a letter written on February 10 to Charles V., 
and he then simply remarks that it was 
rumoured the King had been making great 
presents to a lady of the Court named 
“Mistress Jane Seymour.” 

On February 29 he comments on the in- 
creasing estrangement between Henry and 
Anne; that the former remained in London 
and left her by herself at Greenwich, whom 
‘formerly he could not leave for an hour,” 
and that she declared it broke her heart to 
see the King’s love given to others. 

It was probably at this time, when she was 
depressed in spirits and still delicate in health, 
that she used to sit “for hours in the quad- 
rangle court of Greenwich Palace, silent and 
abstracted,” with her dogs playing around 
her. 

If she thought, as she looked at their 
gambols, of her favourite dog, “ Little Pur- 
boy,” whose accidental death had been so 
tenderly broken to her by Henry in the days 
when he loved her with passion, it must have 
been a bitter recollection. 

On March 18, 1536, the German ambas- 
sador has been furnished with the following 
piece of information : 

“The King’s new love-affair with the lady 
I have already mentioned goes steadily 
forward, to the concubine’s extreme rage. 
The King introduced the lady’s brother into 
the privy chamber a fortnight ago. It is re- 
garded as a good sign that the matter will not 
be broken off.” 

And next we are entertained by a little bit 
of diplomatic by-play. 

A report spread—for there are premo- 
nitions of social storms equally with those of 
the atmosphere—that Henry intended to put 
away Anne and contract a fresh marriage ; 
but it added that a French princess would be 
his third choice. 

This brought Chapuys strongly out. Much 
as he detested ‘‘the concubine,” he could but 
feel that it was more for the interest of his 
imperial master that she should remain on 
the throne than that her place should be 
taken by a daughter of Valois ; so he resolved 
to brush up his acquaintance with Thomas 
Cromwell, the great English minister, and 
find out what truth there was in the story 
which had got afloat. 
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Accordingly he called, and, after sundry 
mutually insincere compliments had passed 
between the two statesmen, they proceeded 
to fence, after the manner of their kind. 

Cromwell expressed his regret for having 
advanced the “ King’s marriage with Anne 
. . . but he trusted there would be no fresh 
changes.” 

The following passage is remarkable : 

“There was something peculiar in Crom- 
well’s manner. Chapuys looked at him 
keenly. He was leaning against a window 
with one hand over his mouth, whether by 
accident or to conceal a smile Chapuys did 
not know. ‘One thing,’ Cromwell continued, 
‘the French might assure themselves of, that 
if the King intended to take another wife, he 
would not go to look for her in Paris.’” 

It is revolting to contemplate these hard 
politicians trying the strength of each other’s 
armour over the approaching doom of a 
helpless woman ; but while Chapuys merely 
desired, and was plotting, her destruction, 
Thomas Cromwell must actually have known 
that her death was already determined on in 
the mind of the King, and yet—perhaps he 
smiled. 

Anne, with characteristic recklessness, had 
made a personal enemy of the powerful 
minister, and he had, besides, family reasons 
for wishing her put out of Jane’s way. But 
let us hope he did not smile, for four years 
later he himself went his dreary way to the 
scaffold, after a wild shriek for mercy that, if 
genuine, contrasts ignobly with Anne’s grand 
letter to the King. 

The German ambassador had just described 
this exploring visit to the Emperor, and was 
about to close his letter, when the Mar- 
chioness of Exeter sent him the following 
curious information : 

“The King having been lately in London 
and Mistress Seymour at Greenwich, the 
King had sent her a purse full of sovereigns, 
with a letter which she kissed and returned 
unopened to the bearer. She had thrown 
herself upon her knees and had bidden the 
messenger entreat the King to remember that 
she was the child of honest parents. . .. If 
he wished to make her a present, she begged 
him to keep it till God sent him some one to 
marry.” 

Chapuys continues : 


“The Marchioness tells me that the King’s 
inclination for Mistress Seymour was marvel- 
lously increased by her answer. He said that 
she was a virtuous woman, and that she might 
understand that his intentions were strictly 
honourable.” 

How far the “intentions” of a man already 
married could be called “strictly honourable” 
must be left to the region of wild imagination, 
unless we assume that the husband was re- 
solved to get rid of his present irksome wife, 
and was waiting for the fittest opportunity. 

Both Anne and Jane were at Greenwich 
when these messages passed, and what tri- 
umphant thoughts must have worked in the 
subtle mind of the Maid of Honour as she fixed 
her watchful eyes on the face of her royal 
mistress—that face whose beautiful outline 
was growing sharp and thin through mortal 
sinkings of the heart. The second Queen of 
Henry VIII. was being racked by jealous 
fears precisely as she, some few years before, 
had tortured the noble Catherine of Aragon. 

In the same letter Chapuys has a further 
communication to make. “Mistress Jane 
Seymour,” he writes, ‘has been well in- 
doctrinated by the greater part of the King’s 
friends, who hate the concubine. . . . She 
has been advised also to tell the King hardily 
that he is living in unexampled abomination, 
that not a creature regards his marriage as 
legitimate. When she has opened the matter 
there will be others to tell him the same. 
. . « The Marchioness says that I or some- 
one else on the part of your Majesty should 
lend a hand to this affair, and, indeed, I think 
it will be well if we can bring it to effect, as 
well for the assurance of the person of the 
Princess, as to apply a remedy to the heresies 
here of which the concubine is the cause and 
the chief nurse. . . . The Princess will be 
well pleased also, although she may lose the 
succession by the birth of a male heir.” 

This very important dispatch was dated 
April 1; within five weeks of Anne’s sudden 
arrest ; and on the twenty-ninth of the same 
month Chapuys informed the Emperor that 
the “conspirators” had been urging Jane 
Seymour “ to use her influence to precipitate 
Anne’s fall.”” He adds that a message had 
been recently sent to the Princess Mary 
“that she might be of good cheer, for her 
adversaries would very shortly be disposed of.” 
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In the next dispatch we have a flourish of 
trumpets, for the tragic May 2 had dawned 
on Anne Boleyn, and the German ambassador 
thus addresses his sovereign : 

“Your Majesty will remember what I wrote 
to you at the commencement of the past 
month touching what had passed between 
myself and Mr. Cromwell on the subject of 
the divorce of the King from the concubine. 
I ascertained the pleasure of the Princess on 
the subject. She desired that I should do 
my best to further the matter. . . . I have in 
consequence used such means as seemed 
convenient to set the affair forward both with 
Mr. Cromwell and with many other persons: 
. . - It has turned out, in my opinion, far 
better than any one could have anticipated, 
and with the greatest ignominy by the justice 
and judgment of God. The concubine has 
been taken in open daylight from Greenwich 
to the Tower of London.” 

Chapuys writes a very long letter on the 
trial and last days of Anne, and from it we 
will make a few extracts, the first of which 
plainly shows that her fate was prearranged. 

“T hear,” says Chapuys, ‘from good 
authority that in a conversation between 
Jane Seymour and the King about their 
approaching marriage before the concubine 
was arrested, the lady proposed to him to 
bring back the Princess Mary to the Court. 
The King told her that she was a fool. She 
ought rather, he said, to think of the position 
of the children, which they might expect for 
themselves, and not of the elevation of the 
other. She answered that in soliciting the 
restoration of the Princess, she believed she 
was consulting the good of the King, of 
herself, of her children should she have any, 
and of all the realm; without it, neither the 
Emperor nor the English nation would be 
satisfied, and nothing was to be looked for 
but ruin.” 

This was a long speech from one who, 
when Queen Consort, became distinguished 
for her silence, and were it not for the cold- 
blooded manner in which at that very time 
she was scheming to destroy her rival, we 
should feel unqualified admiration for the 
noble sentiments she expressed with regard 
to the ill-treated Mary. 

But this confidential lovers’ talk leaves 
little doubt that Anne Boleyn had no real 
chance for her life. 


Henry was not a man to do things by 
halves, and as he had grown weary of his 
toy he meant to break it, and sweep the 
very fragments away from the triumphant 
path of Jane and her hoped-for children. 

There was no divorce so sure as that of 
death; he had felt the extreme inconveni- 
ence of being the accredited husband of two 
living wives, and he meant to endure that 
state of things no longer. ‘The Calais heads- 
man had a keen sword, and would cut clean 
through all his sovereign’s embarrassments. 

Eustace Chapuys next gives us an account 
of some very characteristic proceedings of 
Henry VIII. in the following quotation : 

“The King means Parliament to invite 
him to marry again. To conceal the affec- 
tion which he bears to the Lady Seymour, 
he keeps her seven miles distant, in the 
house of the Master of the Horse, and he 
says in public that he does not desire to re- 
enter the married state unless his subjects 
constrain him.” 

It is astounding that Mr. Froude, as the 
champion of Henry’s honour and the accuser 
of Anne, could bring forward such a letter 
as this as a proof of the guilt of one, and of 
the indifference of the King to everything 
but the public interest of the country. 

Chapuys, in his dispatch, tells us a dif- 
ferent tale from that of Miss Strickland, for 
the latter asserts that “Jane” had the 
“decency” to retire to Wolf Hall while the 
May trials of 1536 were being hurried over. 
It is possible, however, that both were 
right. She may have retired to-her father’s 
country home in the first instance, and then 
have been recalled to London by the strong 
wish of the King. 

Chapuys declares that the execution of the 
disgraced Queen would give general satis- 
faction, and if so the reason must have been 
that she was regarded as a dangerous enemy 
to the Princess Mary, at that date the idol of 
the English nation ; but he also admits that 
people “murmur at and consider most 
strange the forms which have been used in 
the process and condemnation of the others. 
The .King is variously spoken of, nor will 
people be more appeased when they know 
what has passed and is passing between him 
and Mistress Jane Seymour. It is remarked 
already that the King, though he has re- 
ceived so great an injury, has been in- the 
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highest spirits. ... He goes continually 
with ladies to banquets at this place and 
that. Sometimes he remains till past mid- 
night, returning by the river. He is accom- 
panied the greater part of the time with 
musical instruments and with the singers of 
his privy chamber.” 

The following quotation throws a vivid, 
unedifying light on the feelings with which 
Henry and Jane awaited the violent death 
of their marked victim in the Tower : 

“The concubine will certainly be exe- 
cuted to-morrow,” writes the ambassador 
rejoicingly, “or, at the latest, on Friday. 
The King, I think, is impatient that it is 
not already done. The day before she was 
condemned he sent Sir Nicholas Carew and 
some other gentlemen to fetch Mistress Jane 
Seymour. They brought her to within a 
mile of the palace, where she is splendidly 
served by the officers of the royal kitchen, 
and is magnificently dressed. 

“A lady, a relation of hers, who dined 
with her on the day of the sentence, told me 
that a message came from the King to her in 
the morning that by three o’clock he would 
send her word that the concubine was con- 
demned.” 

The picture thus brought before our 
mental vision, after the lapse of more than 
three centuries, is strange, repulsive, horrible. 


We catch a glimpse of Henry and his. 


fawning Court at their noisy revels, of Anne 
Boleyn preparing for a violent death and 
Jane Seymour for an unexampled bridal, and 
the conviction seizes us that she who re- 
pented and perished on the scaffold was in 
happier case than the other who had tracked 
her down, and who lived on for seventeen 
months a trembling Sultana. 

‘So far, Sire,” says Chapuys—continuing 
the same letter—“I wrote yesterday, but I 
delayed my dispatch for a day that I might 
be able to advertise your Majesty for certain 
of the concubine’s execution. - It was done 
at nine o’clock in the morning inside the 
Tower.” 

And then he adds this very remarkable 
fact, that he had had “secret word” from 
the lady who had the care of Anne, that the 
Queen both before and after she had re- 
ceived the Holy Sacrament protested her 
absolute innocence “on the damnation of 
her soul.” _ 


This dispatch to the Emperor was dated 
May 19, the day her head fell, when all her 
enemies rejoiced together, Chapuys amongst 
the loudest. 

And yet we rise from the correspondence 
of this man, who, from political, personal, 
and religious motives, was her determined 
foe, with the settled opinion that while she 
was verily guilty with regard to Queen 
Catherine and Queen Catherine’s daughter— 
insolent to one, cruel to both, she was verily 
innocent, in that she presumably perished 
through the concerted accusations of suborned 
witnesses and implacable enemies. 

Why was she surrounded in the Tower by 
women who hated her, and who caught each 
word that fell from her distracted lips in 
order to use it against her? Was not the 
infamous accusation of Lord Rochford— 
which his wife’s dying confession declared 
to have been false—a malignant device of 
the “conspirators,” as Chapuys openly calls 
them, to implicate in her downfall one of her 
truest and most powerful friends ? 

The Lord Mayor of London was present 
at her trial and believed in her innocence, 
but, he added, ‘‘ They wanted to get rid of 
her” ; and we cannot help suspecting from 
the tone of the ambassador’s dispatches that, 
much as he hated Anne Boleyn in his official 
capacity, in his heart of hearts he had arrived 
at the same conclusion, and gloried over her 
death-sentence not because she was a 
deeply-dishonoured woman, but because she 
had supplanted the Emperor’s aunt, and 
because she leaned to the reformed religion. 
The solemn warning of the Tower of Siloam 
prevents our dwelling on the fact, but almost 
all the persons prominent in her destruction 
did not long survive her-—perished on the 
scaffold, or experienced great family mis- 
fortunes. 

We will leave her now to her long sleep in 
the grim shadow of the Tower, and turn to 
the fortunes of the exultant Jane Seymour, 
the second Maid of Honour, whom Henry’s 
capricious fancy had raised to the throne of 
England, but who sat there for so short a 
time. 

We need not again quote the early date of 
their marriage, for the scandalous fact is well 
known, but simply record that they spent the 
first part of their honeymoon in the vicinity 
of Winchester, and then, returning to London, 
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the new Queen had made a State visit to the 
City before the last days of June had run 
out. 

The King, no doubt, was anxious to 
propitiate the powerful and _ high- spirited 
Corporation, whose representative had sym- 
pathised with Anne. 

The character and personal appearance 
of Jane are described by Chapuys to the 
Emperor as below : 

“She is the sister of a certain Edward 
Seymour, and she has completed her twenty- 
fifth year. She is short, of no great beauty, 
and, as all the world says, not even tolerably 
pretty. She is fair-complexioned, and rather 
pale than otherwise. Having been long 
about the Court, you may imagine that she 
knows how to conduct herself, and what it is 
to make such a marriage as this. She is of 
no great experience, but she is, perhaps, 
clever, and they tell me she is proud and 
haughty. She has great affection and rever- 
ence for the Princess.” 

These remarks are suggestive to those who 
read between the lines. It is evident Jane 
was not the style of beauty Chapuys admired, 
but no other person depreciates her attrac- 
tions, and with all her sly ways she would 
scarcely have gained so complete an ascen- 
dancy over what Henry was pleased to call 
his heart if she had not had her full share of 
good looks, for he was as fastidious in tastes 
as he was coarse in expressing them. 

A member of the Privy Council present 
at their wedding declared her to have been 
- the most beautiful of all the King’s wives, 
and that rich dress greatly increased the 
effect of her loveliness. We have previously 
quoted Chapuys’ remark on her “ magnifi- 
cent” attire, and we find this feminine interest 
on the subject of dress asserting itself even 
on the dead level of her cautious behaviour 
as Queen. 

She interfered with the costume of her 
ladies-in-waiting. She was very particular as 
to how her Maids of Honour were attired. 

Perhaps this was astute policy. She might 
have considered that the daughter of a Wilt- 
shire knight who had not the royal blood of 
foreign princes to back her required to keep 
up an unusual appearance of state, and could 
not afford to dispense with the smallest part 
of ceremonial pomp. 








Doubtless, also, she had her crafty wits 
about her; no doubt Jane’s blue eyes saw 
a long way before them. She could not 
possibly forget that Maids of Honour had 
been a class of ladies dangerous to Henry’s 
queens, and perhaps she insisted on some 
unbecoming costume for these nymphs. 

At any rate, we feel sure she ruled them 
well, with a strong hand, and let them know 
their proper position in the Court ; but she 
had far less reason to dread rivals than those 
who came before and after her. 

The mother of Henry’s passionately-desired 
son held trump cards, and might hope for 
the privilege of dying a natural death, even 
if she tried his patience by living many 
years. She had, besides, a way of managing 
him by adroit submission—of giving way with 
smiles, of agreeing with him in everything, 
for the scaffold of Anne Boleyn must have 
haunted her dreams. 

There is a letter extant in which he praises 
her very highly for gentle, obedient behaviour, 
and which, if they had been married in the 
ordinary way, would have been honourable 
alike to husband and wife. 

Chapuys describes her as the “ sister of a 
certain Edward Seymour,” and not as the 
daughter of Sir John, and in this his pen 
unconsciously foreshadows the prominence 
the Duke of Somerset afterwards took in the 
affairs of England. It is easy to conceive 
that she was “ proud and haughty,” for those 
qualities ran in the ambitious blood of her 
family, and it is certain she was “clever” 
without the “ perhaps.” 

She proved it by negations, by the colour- 
less quality of her conduct as Queen, by the 
silence which surrounded her when she sat 
on the throne. 

We hear little of her doings, and nothing 
of her sayings. 

Unlike her predecessor, she knew the value 
of her own head, and meant to keep it safe 
on her shoulders. 

She chose with characteristic prudence for 
her motto, ‘ Bound to serve and to obey,” 
and proceeded to carry it out in a most 
literal and painstaking manner. 

She must, for instance, have given up her 
cherished wish with regard to the Princess 
in deference to the will of the King, or have 
possessed no political influence, for Mary 
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was not permitted to revisit the Court till 
seven months after Henry’s third marriage. 

Yet Jane was devoted to her step-daughter, 
and, on the other hand, the enduring love 
and vindictive hate which Mary could alike 
profoundly feel made her cling with affection 
to the new Queen, who was at once her own 
early friend and the avenger of her mother’s 
wrongs. 

The character of “ Mistress Jane Seymour ” 
has been gently dealt with. 

Her memory is covered thick with flowers 
that various hands have strewn. 

She has been praised for what was most 
reprehensible in her conduct, and for what 
was accidental in her circumstances. 

The Roman Catholics cannot say too much 
in favour of a Queen who compassed the 
destruction of Anne Boleyn, and Protestants 
feel bound to praise the mother of King 
Edward VI. 

But she had nothing to do with the Refor- 
mation, whatever the sentiments of her 
brothers might be; in reality she was a 
“Catholic” as “ bitter” as Eustace Chapuys ; 
and this is the only extenuation her cruel 
conduct admits, that she bowed down to the 
decree of the Vatican. 

If she absolutely believed in the legality 
of Henry’s first marriage, she would look on 
his second wife as a crowned paramour who 
had no rights—-as a venomous creature who 
had rejoiced when Catherine of Aragon died, 
who had desired to destroy the Princess 
Mary, and who was a reptile that orthodox 
Catholics were doing well to crush. 

She lived in the sixteenth century, and the 
disciples of Rome were never less inclined 
to treat heretics with undue consideration. 

As a member of that Church which has 
never apologized for gigantic crimes com- 
mitted in the name of religion, she was not 
likely to be squeamish with regard to such 
as Anne. 

She might have spun her web of deadly 
mischief—she might have dug pitfalls all 
round her rival’s feet in the spirit of calm 
self-righteousness, and the odds are she did. 

She has been described—though not by 
Chapuys—as the “ fairest, discreetest, and 
most meritorious of all Henry’s wives”; but 
if her regarding the King as the widower of 
the dead Catherine, and not as the husband 


of the living Anne may make her line of 
action comprehensible to our understanding, 
it cannot make it palatable to our taste. 

The spy on the mistress of a household 
can never be a noble-minded woman, what- 
ever her motives may be or however clever 
she may prove as a detective. 

That Jane was vindictive the last quota- 
tion we shall turn to Chapuys for abundantly 
proves. 

‘* Bitter complaints were made,” he writes, 
“that the new Queen, in all possible ways, 
strove to depress the connections of her 
fallen mistress, and to exalt her own.” 

And this comes, it must be remembered, 
from a man who had detested that “ fallen 
mistress,” and leaned to her successor as a 
‘good Imperialist ’—the shortest road she 
could take to the ambassador’s heart. 

It is therefore plain that, not satisfied with 
Anne Boleyn’s blood, she meanly continued 
her quarrel with the dead. 

But the sands of her own life were running 
rapidly out. She survived by seventeen 
calendar months and some odd days only 
the second Queen of King Henry VIII. 

Little did she think as she waited —clothed 
in costly apparel and fed on royal dainties— 
to receive the joyful news of Anne’s condem- 
nation, that she would so quickly follow her 
victim into the silent world where masks are 
removed from all faces, and where just verdicts 
are given. 

Her son was born on October 12, 1537, 
and baptized—dipped, as Dean Stanley tells 
us—two or three days afterwards, and certainly 
his was the most extraordinary royal baptism 
that ever took place in this country, on account 
of the grouping of persons associated in it. 

The Princess Mary was godmother, and 
she—afterwards the bitter enemy of the 
Reformation — presented at the font her 
infant brother, afterwards its most attached 
and determined champion. 

The Lords Spiritual and Temporal were 
officially represented by the male sponsors, 
Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
Thomas Howard, Duke of Norfolk, and it 
is startling to remember that Mary, when 
Queen, sent the former to the stake, and 
that Henry’s last act upon earth was to sign 
the death warrant of the latter. 

The father of Anne Boleyn assisted at the 
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ceremony ; the little Princess Elizabeth was 
carried in the arms of “ Edward Seymour,” 
Jane’s brother, and the sister of Queen 
Katherine Parr was present in the strange 
assemblage. 

Edward VI. was born at Hampton Court, 
and while the State baptism was going on in 
the chapel of that palace, the King was 
graciously pleased to sit by the “pallet” of 
Jane, and when, noisy with the bray of 
trumpets, the grand procession returned to 
her chamber, the two pronounced in public 
a blessing on the three children of England. 

It was the proudest moment Henry had 
known in all his life, and doubtless from his 
full cup of joy he spared a little kind feeling 
for the two daughters he had done his best 
to declare illegitimate. But Jane? 

She “loved and reverenced ” the Princess 
Mary. But how could she look up to 
Heaven and invoke a blessing on the child 
of the murdered Anne? But her last sand 
ran out. 

She died a few days later, on October 24, 
1537, in the height of earthly prosperity, 
respected by the Court, beloved by her 
husband, and mother of the future King. __. 

Anne Boleyn had said that “death was 
welcome ;” perhaps Jane clung to life; but 
in each case there was no reprieve, and no 
appeal. 

Henry, who had waited with impatience 
for the head of the one to fall, sincerely 
lamented the other, “ mourning and keeping 
himself close a great while,” and giving her 
a magnificent funeral. 

Years after she had turned to dust, he 
insisted on her being placed in a family 
picture to the exclusion of Katherine Parr, 
and this, combined with her early decease, 
produces a phantom-like feeling on the mind. 

The posthumous face, however fair and 
well-painted, is, in one sense, unnatural, 
since she died when her son was about a 
fortnight old, and he stands in the same 
group, a child of some few summers. 

The effect is heightened also by the weird 
tradition that she haunts Hampton Court 
Palace on the anniversary of his birth-night, 
attired in long, white garments, carrying in 
her hand a lighted lamp. 

Henry buried his favourite wife at Windsor, 
in St. George’s Chapel, and, according to 





the desire expressed in his will, his coffin 
was laid by the side of “his true and loving 
Queen Jane.” His other five consorts are 
not there to mix their incongruous dust with 
hers. 

Catherine of Aragon fills a lonely grave in 
Peterborough Cathedral ; the headless bodies 
of Anne Boleyn and her young cousin, the 
fair, ill-fated Katherine Howard, rest in the 
blood-stained dust of the little chapel in the 
Tower ; the repudiated daughter of Cleves 
has a modest tomb to herself in Westminster 
Abbey, and golden-haired Katherine Parr 
was buried far away, at Sudley. 

Their race is run: their earthly experiences 
have long been completed. They have slept 
for centuries in the dust, and made no sign ; 
but when the last trump shakes heaven and 
earth, the King who married six wives, 
divorced three, and beheaded two, will rise 
with them to meet the One Infallible Judge, 
who makes no mistakes, and to whom the 
oppressed of all the ages have been uncon- 
sciously presenting the mute petitions of their 
anguish and their wrongs. 

The record of Anne Boleyn’s trial has 
been destroyed by man: it still exists for 
God. 
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On an Did Scotch Silver 
Spoon. 
——$<—>——_ 

"HE spoon which is here illustrated 
ay| is the property of a daughter of 
the Rev. Mr. Johnstone, minister 
of Leuchars, in Fifeshire. It was 
found in the south of Scotland about forty 
years ago when digging turves at a consider- 
able depth below the peat. It is of unusual 
form, and had it not been for the hall-marks on 
it, would probably have been set down as of 
foreign origin. It will be seen at once that 
it presents some remarkable characteristics. 
In the first place, the bowl or “spoonself” is 
almost of medizval form, corresponding in 
shape to the form of the “ spoonself” of an 
English apostle or other spoon of the six- 
teenth century. The “steele” or handle of the 
spoon has a much later appearance, and is of 
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very curious form, especially in the shape it 
assumes at the upper part, while, on turning 
the spoon over and examining the back, it will 
be seen that the lower end of the handle is 
extended over the back of the bowl as is usual 
with the later type of spoons known as rat-tail 


place the spoon in a category quite by itself. 
The spoon measures 6# inches in length, the 
bowl or spoonself being 13% inches in width 
across the broadest part, by 2,5, inches in 
length. 

On the back of the handle are the hall- 





OLD SCOTCH SPOON. 
(1) Front. (2) Side. 


spoons, from this feature. On the upper end 
of the front of the handle are engraved in a 


S 
circle the initial letters I M, but to whom 


they refer is of course quite unknown, and 
probably can never be ascertained. Below 
this, in a compartment which seems to be 
shaped to fit it, is a device possibly meant for 
a tun or barrel, but whether it is more than 
a sort of accidental embellishment is open 
to doubt. These various points mentioned 
VOL. XXXIII. 


(3) Back. 


marks, which fortunately fix the date and 
origin of the spoon. They are as follow: 
(1) A long zigzag, being the mark caused by 
scraping the silver for assay; (2) a mono- 
gram of D.P.—this is the mark of David 
Palmer, deacon of the Edinburgh Craft in 
1611 and 1612; (3) the castle mark for 
Edinburgh ; (4) the initials G.K. linked 
together in a shaped shield, being the 
mark of Gilbert Kirkewoode, goldsmith of 
Edinburgh. These marks give us definitely 
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the place and date of this curious and in- 
teresting piece of old Scotch plate. 

The editor desires to thank the Rev. Mr. 
Johnstone for entrusting the spoon to him 
for examination. He would also add that 
excellent cabinet-sized photographs of the 
spoon ‘can be-obtained from Mr. Cleer S. 
Alger, Diss, Norfolk. 
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Publications and [Proceedings of 
Archxological Societies. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
No. 38 of the Proceedings of the CAMBRIDGE ANTI- 
QUARIAN SOCIETY has been issued. It contains the 
following papers and communications (together with 
the annual general report of the society for 1895-6) : 
On Parliamentary Elections at Cambridge Sixty Years 
Ago, by Mr. W. M. Fawcett ; On the Earthworks 
between the Tyne and the Solway, by Professor 
Hughes; On the Paintings formerly in the Choir at 
Peterborough, and on the Legends of St. Anne and 
St. Anastasia, by Dr. M. R. James; On William 
Dowsing’s Iconoclastic Visitation of the County of 
Cambridge, 1643-4, by the Rev. C. H. Evelyn White ; 
On the’ Cambridgeshire Assize Rolls, by Dr. W. M. 
Palmer;; On the Relations of Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam, with the University of Cambridge, by Mr. 
J. Bass}Mullinger ; On a Window recently Re-leaded 
in King’s College Chapel, by Dr. M. R. James; On 
Skulls recently found behind Addenbrooke’s Hospital, 
by the. Rev. F. C. Kempson; On the Chapel of 
Gonville and Caius College, by Mr. T. D. Atkinson ; 
On the, Earliest Volume of the Registers of All Saints 
Parish, by the Rev. C. L. Acland; On the Manor 
House of Overhall in the Parish of Cavendish, by 
Mr. T. D. Atkinson. As is usual, this number is full 
of a variety of valuable and interesting matter. It 
can be obtained from Messrs. Macmillan and Bowes 


for 5s. 


a bad} 25 

The first part of vol. vii. (fifth series) of the Journal 
of the ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND 
has reached us. The following are among the more 
important of its contents: (1) ‘‘ Survivals from the 
Palzolithic Age among the Irish Neolithic Imple- 
ments,” by Mr. W. J. Knowles (this paper is very 
fully illustrated) ; (2) ‘‘ The Flight of the O’F lahertys, 
Lords of Moy Soela, to Iar Connaught,” by the Very 
Rev. Father Fahey; (3) “Origins of Prehistoric 
Ornament in Ireland,” by Mr. George Coffey (this 
paper is also very fully illustrated) ; (4) ‘‘On Gold 
Lunulz contained in the R.I.A. Museum at Dublin 
and other Collections, and on the Source of the Gold 
employed to make Irish Gold Ornaments,” by Mr. 
W. Frazer. Besides these papers, a number of shorter 
notices are included under the general heading of 
‘* Miscellanea.” The part also contains the report 
of the Council for 1897, the record of the annual 
general meeting held in January last, and other 
matters, 


Part I. of vol. xix. of Proceedings of the SocIETY OF 
BIBLICAL ARCHOLOGY has also reached us. It 
contains the secretary’s report for 1896, and a list of 
the Council and officers for the current year, besides 
the following papers: (1) ‘‘ Pre-Mosaic Palestine,” 
by Mr. Joseph Offord (this is a particularly interesting 
and suggestive paper); (2) ‘‘ Two unknown Hebrew 
Versions of the Tobit Legend” (concluded), by Dr. 
M. Gaster; (3) “More Fragments of the Palestine 
Syriac Version of the Holy Scriptures,” by the Rev. 
G. Margoliouth. The work published in the Pro- 
ceedings of this society is, to our mind, much injured 
by the too frequent issue of the Proceedings in small 
parts, which necessitates cutting the different papers 
into ill-disjointed portions. The papers would gain 
much in importance were they given in longer por- 
tions, if not in their entirety, which is no doubt often 
out of the question. 
05 


The first part of the ninth volume (second series) of 
the Transactions of the SHROPSHIRE ARCHOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY, just issued to members, contains the 
following papers: ‘‘ A Shropshire Robin Hood” 
(Fulk Fitz-Warine), by Mr. S. Clement Southam ; 
‘The Parish Registers of Waters Upton,” by the 
Hon. and Rev. G. H. F. Vane ; ‘‘ History of Selattyn,” 
continued, by the Hon. Mrs. Bulkeley-Owen ; “ Notes 
on the History of Chetton,” by the Rev. R. C. Purton ; 
**Notes on the Election of Burgesses of Parliament 
for Shrewsbury in 1584 and 1586,” by the Rev. G. 
W. Fisher ; ‘‘ Grant of a Market and Fair at Chetwynd 
to Sir John de Chetwynd in 1318,” by the Rev. C. 
H. Drinkwater; ‘‘ Abstracts of the Chartulary of 
Wombridge Priory,” by the late Mr. George Morris : 
and ‘‘ History of the Isle, anciently Up Rossall,” 
by the late Rev. J. B. Blakeway, F.S.A., edited by 
the Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher, F.S.A. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
At the monthly meeting of the RoyAL AkCH#- 
OLOGICAL INSTITUTE, held on April 7, Mr. C. E. 
Keyser, Squire and Lord of the Manor of Alder- 
maston, read a paper on Aldermaston Church, Berk- 
shire. He gave a brief description of the distinguished 
personages who were Lords of the Manor and owners 
of Aldermaston estates, and then described the church, 
and the necessary reparation which had been recently 
carried out at his expense under the direction of Mr. 
E. Doran Webb, F.S.A. The church was probably 
built about 1120 on the site of the earlier one men- 
tioned in the Domesday Survey, and it was enlarged 
about the years 1260, 1300, and in the fifteenth cen- 
tury, and additions were made to it about 1660, and 
at the beginning of the present century, when it was 
unfortunately thoroughly beautified. The mural paint- 
ings representing St. Christopher, and probably two 
scenes from the life of St. Nicholas found last year in 
the south chapel and elsewhere ; the old glass, two 
panels representing the Annunciation and Coronation 
of the Virgin dating from the middle of the thirteenth 
century, and numerous armorial shields inserted by 
Sir Humphrey Forster, circa 1540; and the various 
tombs and brasses, notably the fine alabaster monu- 
ment of Sir George Forster, and Elizabeth his wife, 
who died in 1526, were most minutely described. An 
interesting discussion afterwards took place, in which 
Messrs. W. H. St. John Hope, Mill Stephenson, E. 














Doran Webb, P. H. Newman, and G. E. Fox, pointed 
out the various peculiarities and particular objects of 
interest, more especially with regard to the tomb of 
Sir George Forster. Some excellent rubbings of the 
brasses and inscriptions, and photographs of the monu- 
ment, mural paintings, and Norman west doorway, 
were exhibited by Messrs. Mill Stephenson, A. H. 
Lyell, and the writer of the paper.—At the subsequent 
monthly meeting on May 5, Mr. Talfourd Ely read a 
paper on “ Wreaths and Garlands,” with especial refer- 
ence to Greek and Roman usages. He pointed out that 
the modern English limit the use of wreaths to funeral 
purposes, whereas among the ancients the wreath was 
a sign of feasting and joy. In classic times the dead 
were indeed crowned, but crowned as still partaking 
of the pleasures of this world, bodily pleasures being 
held as nowise incompatible with religion. Religion 
originally prompted the use of the garland, which 
may have been connected with the widespread belief 
in the supernatural powers of trees and plants. 
Wreaths were employed as bandages to assuage head- 
ache resulting from debauch; and certain plants, as 
the myrtle and the rose, were believed to exercise a 
prophylactic power against the effects of wine. The 
Greeks, too, were fully sensible of the beauty of 
flowers, and floral decoration plays a great part in 
Greek poetry from Sappho downwards. Among the 
early Romans, on the contrary, the use of wreaths in 
public was strictly limited to religious functions, and 
marks of distinction connected with services performed 
to the State, such marks of distinction being in great 
part derived from the Etruscans, who made great use 
of wreaths. In Greece the simple wreath of olive, 
etc., as a reward for athletes, superseded the prizes of 
intrinsic value offered in heroic times. In the fifth, 
and still more in the fourth, century crowns usually of 
gold were awarded to successful statesmen or warriors. 
Wreaths of laurel, myrtle, vine-leaves, or flowers, 
were commonly worn at symposia, and are thus repre- 
sented on vases. For the most part, of course, these 
wreaths have perished ; but some have been preserved 
in Egypt. The manufacture of garlands gave employ- 
ment to many, and its processes may be seen depicted 
in several Pompeian pictures. The gold crowns were 
frequently modelled in the form of leaves, as ivy, etc. 
Other materials for wreaths were wool and artificial 
leaves, and flowers of horn or silk, Though the origin 
of the use of wreaths is lost in antiquity, its primary 
purpose was probably religious, and the practice of 
crowning the dead may have arisen from the deifica- 
tion of ancestors. Most of the numerous ancient 
treatises on wreaths are lost ; but we learn much from 
Theophrastus, Plutarch, Pliny, Athenzeus, and Gellius, 
and also from inscriptions, especially temple records. 
Mr. Ely exhibited photographs of paintings and casts 
of coins in illustration of his paper.—Professor T. 
McKenny Hughes read a paper on ‘‘ A Comparison 
of Flint Implements of Palzolithic and Neolithic 
Age.” He exhibited a series of flints in illustration 
of the view that, in their earlier stages of manufacture, 
the Paleolithic and Neolithic implements passed 
through the very same stages—that is to say, that a 
block of flint was first rough-dressed by both Palz- 
olithic and Neolithic people into the same general 
form, and that the Neolithic men merely proceeded 
further on the same lines, afterwards finding out the 
way to grind the edge, and finally the whole im- 
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plement. He pointed out that, with few exceptions, 
all Neolithic-worked flints were found on the surface, 
or in artificial excavations ; whereas, as a rule, Palz- 
olithic implements were found in deposits, which 
seemed to be due to the sweeping down into hollows 
or river-terraces of surface-soils in or on which the 
implements and other stones lay. In the river-gravels 
the flints did not owe their shape to the action of 
running water, but had that variety of character and 
colour which showed that they were due to subaérial 
weathering, and the amount of subsequent attrition 
that they had undergone was very small. Fracture 
was therefore the rule, not the exception, in all river- 
gravels, so that the flints were subangular, and quite 
unlike the symmetrical flint pebbles of a sea-beach. 
All the irregular fractures produced by accident on 
surface-ilints may be referred to two principal groups 
—the fractures produced by blows, and those due to 
unequal expansion and contraction from changes of 
temperature and amount of moisture. They are found, 
as might be expected, in the flints of the terrace and 
plateau gravels, and if a flint got wedged in, these 
fractures would be commonly repeated along the ex- 
posed edge in a manner suggestive of design or use. 
In this way may be explained the so-called Palzotaliths. 


~~ M 2 
At a meeting of the SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF 
SCOTLAND, on April 12, a paper was read by Pro- 
fessor Duns, D.D., entitled ‘* Antiquarian Notes,” 
and illustrative specimens were arranged in three 
groups: First, prehistoric ; second, historic, ancient, 
and recent ; and third, specimens once common, now 
comparatively rare, and gradually passing out of sight. 
Under the first group reference was made to the recent 
discovery of urns at Chesters, Roxburghshire, and a 
photograph of the last found was exhibited. Three 
bronze weapons, a Scottish flat axe, an Irish flanged 
axe with transverse stop-ridge, and a short rapler- 
shaped sword from England were exhibited and de- 
scribed. Under the second group of ancient historic 
forms, eight lamps of baked clay, two from Italy, four 
from Greece, two from Egypt, and two from Palestine, 
were shown and described. Under this group also 
other specimens of ancient pottery were noticed, and 
reference made to the beauty of their shapes and 
ornamentation. Special attention was called to four 
figurine in terracotta from Corinth. In the notes on 
the Indian weapons on the table, it was pointed out 
that the comparison of points of contrast between 
these and the weapons of prehistoric time could not 
fail to suggest useful lines of inquiry to the archz- 
ologist. As to the classification of these the question 
was asked, Should it be ethnological, historical, or 
artistic? and the difficulty of limiting the classification 
to any one basis was pointed out. The concluding 
part of the paper was devoted to the consideration of 
certain forms which are gradually becoming rare, and 
in no distant day are likely to have passed completely 
out of sight. Among these were four crusies of dif- 
ferent shapes, one from Shetland, one from Skye, one 
from Sutherland, and one from Caithness, reference 
being made to Sir Arthur Mitchell’s recent paper on 
the crusie. In the discussion that followed the reading 
of the paper, Sir Arthur Mitchell called attention to 
two examples of the crusie exhibited by Professor 
Duns which presented features that were not shown 
BB 2 
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so clearly in those he had exhibited at the previous 
meeting. Professor Duns intimated the presentation 
of several of the specimens exhibited to the museum. 
—A second paper was by Mr. J. Balfour Paul, Lyon 
King of Arms, who gave some notes on old Scottish 
measures, based chiefly on the old Acts and the notices 
in the Regiam Majestatem, with special reference to 
the Inverkeithing standard ellwand, which was ex- 
hibited by permission of the Magistrates and Town 
Council of Inverkeithing. The earliest measures men- 
tioned as having been in use in Britain were computed 
by natural standards, as thumbs, palms, hands, feet, 
etc. In England the thumb had disappeared as a 
measure before the reign of Athelstan, and the barley- 
corn had taken its place. The palm or hand survives 
to our own day as a standard measurement for the 
height of horses. The nail is still a cloth measure, 
though the earliest standard of cloth measurement, 
when cloth or zvadma/ was a currency instead of coin- 
age in the North of Europe, was the ell from which 
came our yard. “In an Assyse of King David I. of 
Scotland, as noted in the Regiam Majestatem, we are 
told that the Scottish ell ‘‘ aught to conteyn in length 
37 inches.” By the same authority the inch was to 
be computed on the average of the thumbs of three 
men—a big man, a little man, and a man of middle 
stature, or else by the total length of three barleycorns 
** but [z.e., without] the tailis.” From the fourteenth 
century downwards many statutes were enacted by 
the Scottish Parliament for the regulation of the 
weights and measures of the country, and in 1503 all 
the burghs were ordered to send to Edinburgh and 
get a sealed standard of all the weights and measures. 
The Inverkeithing standard ellwand is a thin bar of 
brass or bell metal, clamped between two rods of iron 
by rivets, and having a portion cut out of one side of 
the brass bar exactly 37 inches in length. On the 
brass bar at one end is the inscription in black letter, 
Willelmus Carmichel, and the date 1500. Another 
standard ellwand of wood, also from Inverkeithing, 
with the initials W. N. and D. G., for Dean of Guild, 
was exhibited —In a third paper Dr. William Cramond, 
Cullen, gave an account of the recent discovery of 
two cremation interments accompanied by cinerary 
urns at Foulford, near Cullen. A finely serrated 
arrow-liead of flint and a portion of a bone pin, over 
3 inches in length, were found among the burnt bones. 
The site of the discovery is a circular mound of earth 
and stones, about 40 feet in diameter and 6 feet high, 
near Foulford Bridge. On its north side a cist was 
found in 1864 containing a broken urn, and towards 
the south side a cist with an urn resting on fine sand 
mixed with pebbles, while a third urn was found near 
the centre of the mound. The urns were all small 
and were not preserved. Last month near the same 
site, in excavating for the new water system, a cinerary 
urn, 11} inches high and 9 inches wide at the mouth, 
was found. It was inverted over the deposit of burnt 
bones, which lay in a heap on a slab of micha schist, 
the urn and bones being further protected by a large 
stone placed over them. About two feet distant and 
one foot under the surface a smaller urn was found 
mouth upwards, and containing cremated bones. Both 
urns and their contents have been presented to the 
National Museum by the Dowager Counters of Sea- 
field. Dr. Cramond went on to notice a remark- 





able series of tumuli, some twenty or so in number, 
which existed till quite recently in a space of two 


miles square in the neighbourhood of Cullen. He 
also described some relics of the old ironworks at 
Abernethy, Inverness-shire, which ceased to be worked 
in 1737. Two castings of pig-iron, each 18 feet in 
length and 7 inches square, and weighing probably 
about three tons, still lie behind the present hotel 
buildings. A small casting dated 1731 was presented 
by him to the museum. He also exhibited and de- 
scribed a collection of road bills, chiefly Scottish, of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, bound in 
three volumes, which gave interesting disclosures of 
the manner of living, and the facilities for travelling, 
that existed on both sides of the Border during that 
period.—The last paper was by Mr. W. A. Donelly, 
and gave a notice of a stone on the moor near Dullatur 
called the Standing Stone, and sometimes the Carrick 


-Stone, which is shaped like a Roman altar, and has 


on its upper surface two large and two smaller cup- 
shaped hollows. The larger cups are about 8 inches 
in diameter and 4} inches deep, the smaller 3 inches 
diameter and 24 inches deep. The stone stands ona 
rounded knoll overlooking Dullatur and Cumbernauld, 
and has become confused with another stone not now 
known to exist, which was the original Carrick Stone, 
and gave its name to the neighbouring farm, serving 
also as a basis for a legendary tale of its association 
with Robert the Bruce. The origin and purpose of 
the Roman altar stone are at present unknown. 


6 as 2% 


The final monthly meeting of the session of the 
SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND was held 
on May 10. We borrow our report of the proceed- 
ings from the columns of the Scotsman. The first 
paper was a notice of a kitchen-midden at the Den of 
Dun, Forfarshire, recently excavated by Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. W. Lumsden, F.S.A. Scot. Its existence 
was first suspected by Mr. Black, gamekeeper at Dun, 
from the quantity of marine shells ejected from a 
rabbit-burrow in the side of the Den, about 200 yards 
above the bridge, on the Edzell Road. He also 
noticed that a layer of shells appeared in the side of 
an old quarry, 25 feet from the rabbit hole, and on 
the same level. When excavated by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lumsden, accompanied by Lord Southesk 
and Captain Stansfield of Duninald, the refuse-heap 
was found to be of great extent, and reaching to a 
total depth of nearly 15 feet from the surface. It 
consisted chiefly of the shells of the common edible 
molluscs, cockles, mussels, periwinkles, etc., mixed 
with broken and split bones of the ordinary domestic 
animals—ox, sheep, etc. Of manufactured relics 
there were portions of large knives and probably a 
spear-head of iron, a pulley-shaped spindle whorl of 
stone, and pottery with green and brown glaze and 
wheel-made. The special interest of this kitchen- 
midden is that it is not prehistoric, but comparatively 
recent, as indicated by the iron weapons and middle- 
age pottery. It is, however, a mile and a half from 
the nearest point of the tide-mark in the Montrose 
basin, and 200 feet above the present sea-level. 
Mussels are still plentiful in the basin, but the nearest 
locality where cockles abound is five miles off. The 
paper concluded by discussing the evidence for con- 
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siderable changes in the configuration of the coast line 
in the vicinity of the Montrose basin within a period 
neither historically nor geologically very remote. A 
cup-marked stone on the opposite side of the Den 
from the shell-heap was also noticed. 

In the second paper, Dr. James Macdonald gave 
an account of the discovery of an urn of an uncommon 
type in Scotland, which was exhibited by Mr. James 
Mackenzie, F.S.A. Scot. It was found in December, 
1889, in ploughing a field near the seashore at 
Cramond. It stood in the ground upright, the mouth 
covered by a flat stone, and was nearly full of burnt 
human bones, the earth round about it being blackened 
and mixed with charcoal, The burial had been after 
cremation, and no relics of any kind were found in 
connection with it. The urn, which is a narrow- 
mouthed jar, widening to the shoulder, and tapering 
to the base, stands 14 inches high, and is wheel-made, 
grayish in colour and unglazed, ornamented only by 
slightly incised lines running round the shoulder and 
a band of parallel lines slightly impressed in the clay. 
It has all the characteristics of Romano-British pot- 
tery, of which during the Roman occupation there 
were many manufactories in Britain. Cramond has 
the reputation of having been a Roman settlement, 
and though other undoubtedly Roman remains have 
been found there from time to time, this is the first 
well-authenticated example of a Romano-British inter- 
ment from it. 

In the next paper, Mr. W. A. Craigie discussed the 
question of the Gaels in Iceland, with reference to the 
theory that the Saga literature of that island was due 
to the presence of a Celtic element in the population. 
Before any Norseman had set foot in Iceland, Celtic 
monks had found their way there, but they did not 
remain long after the advent of the heathen settlers, 
and subsequent to the colonization of the island the 
Celtic element in the population was represented only 
by the presence of thralls or captives taken in war. 
A clear idea of the actual extent of this intermixture 
was afforded from the detailed account of the early 
settlements in the Landnama Bok, and from this it 
was plain that the Celtic element had no greater 
influence on the population of Iceland than settlers of 
other nationalities had on the British colonies. A few 
generations would suffice to absorb them, their lan- 
guage, customs, and traditions would disappear, and 
the strain of foreign blood would be unrecognisable. 
It was dangerous, therefore, to trace analogies in 
legends and literature, and to attribute them to a 
common origin so intangible as that of racial genius. 

In the next paper, Mr. Alexander Hutchinson, 
F.S.A. Scot., Broughty Ferry, gave notices of several 
articles of interest, which had recently found a resting- 
place in the Dundee Museum. The first was a native 
canoe, dug out of a single tree which was found im- 
bedded in a sandbank in the Tay in July, 1895. It is 
of oak, 29 feet 2 inches in length and 4 feet 3 inches 
wide at about 6 feet from the stem, and about 
20 inches deep inside. Like most Scottish canoes, it 
was fitted with a sternboard inserted in grooves. 
Indentations on the sides probably indicate the posi- 
tions of two seats or stretchers, and another in the 
prow suggested the insertion of a figure-head. The 
second article referred to was a sharpening stone 
covered with deeply indented scores or grooves, found 


in the Sidlaw Hills; and the third was a Beggar’s 
Badge, bearing the arms of Dundee, a pot of three 
lilies with dragons for supporters and the date 1549, 
and the legend ‘*Dei Donum.” The last article 
noticed was a flint implement with a peculiar history. 
When the Dundee whaling vessel Eclipse was engaged 
in cutting up a recently killed whale in Coutts’s Inlet, 
Davis Straits, one of the knives came in contact with 
a hard substance imbedded in the blubber about 
3 inches under the surface, which on examination 
proved to be a lance-head of a dark-coloured cherty 
flint. It is over 3 inches in length by 2 inches in 
breadth, leaf-shaped, with a stem or tang about three- 
quarters of an inch in length for attachment to a 
shaft. Flint implements are not now used by the 
Eskimo, but are still known to have been used, and 
are regarded as curiosities. Captain Milne, who 
brought home the spearhead, mentions that as the 
Eskimo only attack young whales, and this was an 
old one, the implement may have been imbedded in 
its body for a very long period, Dr. Carpenter having 
estimated the probable age to which these huge 
mammals may attain as something between two and 
three centuries, 

In the last paper, Mr. J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
Scot., discussed the art relations of the early 
Christian monuments of Scotland with those of 
Ireland. Referring to the peculiar style of decora- 
tion of this period, known as Celtic, which was by 
some assumed to have had its origin in Ireland, he 
said it was no doubt true that Celtic art attained its 
highest excellence in Irish illuminated manuscripts, 
such as the Books of Kells, Armagh, and Durrow ; 
but it was a relevant inquiry to what extent these 
illuminators were indebted to foreign sources, and 
whether the similarities of design on the monuments 
of the eighth to the eleventh centuries in Scotland, 
Ireland, England and Wales might not be accounted for 
by development on parallel lines rather than by direct 
derivation. Instancing a series of rubbings taken by 
Mr. Griffith-Davies from cross-shafts and fragments 
at Clonmacnoise, which closely resembled the slabs 
of Perthshire and Forfarshire, he proceeded to point 
out other resemblances between the Irish and the 
Scottish monuments generally, alike in their decora- 
tion and in the groups of scriptural figure-subjects 
which appear on both. ‘The Irish crosses are chiefly 
found in Leinster and Ulster, and are absent from the 
counties of Kerry, Cork, and Waterford, which con- 
tain the Ogam-inscribed pillar stones of the earliest 
Christian period, and the total number of crosses in 
Ireland, amounting to about 50, was extremely small 
as compared with the 300 localities in Scotland, 
250 in England, 40 in Wales, and 15 in the Isle of 
Man, that were now on record. The conclusion 
seemed to be that the pre-Norman crosses of Ireland 
were later than those of Scotland, England, and 
Wales, and that this phase of early Christian sculp- 
ture had its origin in Northumbria. The scrolls of 
foliage on the Irish crosses, and the bird and leaf 
motives in the Book of Kells, indicated Northumbrian 
influence. Scandinavian influence had not been de- 
tected on the Irish crosses, but was found on the 
metal work. In conclusion, he considered that the 
Celtic style was a local variety of the Lombardo. 
Byzantine style, from which its figure subjects, inter- 
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laced work, scrolls of foliage, and many of its 
nondescript animals were obviously derived. <A 
silver mug found in a Picts House in Caithness was 
exhibited by Mr. Frank Cowes, and an urn from 
Gallanach by Mr. Patten Macdougall, F.S.A. Scot. 
The Rev. G. C. Baxter, F.S.A. Scot., exhibited 
and described a cup-marked boulder from the parish 
of Cargill, Perthshire, with ten cups, three of which 
have rings round them and ducts, while one is an 


oval. 
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The second general meeting of the RoyAL SOCIETY 
OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND was held at Kilkenny, 
on April 19, Colonel Vigors presiding. The Chairman 
said that before they commenced the proceedings he 
should like to mention and express regret at the 
enforced absence of their President, The O’Conor 
Don, and also in the name of the inhabitants of 
Kilkenny and the local members to wish all those 
who had been good enough to come long distances a 
hearty welcome to the city. He attached the utmost 
importance to these local meetings, as owing to them 
the increased interest taken in archeology through the 
country had been very marked, and he thought they 
might attribute the non-destruction of a large number 
of old buildings and the preservation of others, as well 
as the recovery of a great many articles of immense 
value, to the spread of the light that was now taking 
place throughout the land. They had also within 
quite a recent period new local societies in connection 
with their Society started, such as in Waterford, Cork, 
Belfast, and, coming nearer home, Kildare ; and, last 
but not least, he saw that one had recently been 
started in Limerick. There were other counties rich 
in articles of archzological interest, such as Galway, 
Derry, and others, and he hoped that they would 
follow the good example set by those places he had 
mentioned. The next step one would like to see 
taken would be an increase in the establishment of 
local museums. He attached much importance to 
them himself, and he was glad to see the work that 
had been done in this direction. His own county 
town, Carlow, amongst the number, had started a 
very good museum in the town-hall, for which a grant 
was made by the town commissioners. He thought 
that the work in which they were engaged did not 
rest solely with the council or with actual members— 
outsiders who did not belong to the Council or even 
to the Society might assist a great deal in carrying out 

the objects they had in view. There was no one who 
was not aware of the injury that had been done to the 
castles and ecclesiastical ruins, in which Ireland is so 

rich. Now, that should be put a stop to if possible, 

and objects of interest should be brought under the 

notice of the Secretary of the Society, or by a local 
member where possible. He was sure the Council 

would be only too glad to receive information from 

any person relating to any object of interest or 

dealing with injuries to existing ancient buildings. 

The minutes of the last meeting were then read 
and confirmed, and several new fellows and members 
elected. 

Mr. Burtchaell read the auditor’s report and state- 
ment of accounts, showing a balance to credit for the 
year ended December last of £38 11s. 6d. The 


capital account now amounted to £1,000, invested in 
2# consols in the name of the trustees. 

The report was adopted, and after the transaction 
of some further business Mr. Burtchaell read a paper 
by Lord Walter FitzGerald on ‘‘ The Rangers of the 
Curragh of Kildare, which will be published in the 
Journal of the Society. 

The Kilkenny Museum question then came to the 
front, and the following notice of motion was handed 
in by Mr. Langrishe, to be submitted to the next 
general meeting, to be held at Lismore, county Water- 
ford, on June 12 next: ‘‘ Resolved—That as the 
Science and Art Department of the Committee of 
Council on Education have by their letter of April 10 
last, addressed to Alderman M. M. Murphy, solicitor, 
Kilkenny, intimated that they will not accept the care 
of the collection of objects now placed in the Museum 
at Kilkenny, the care of the said collection be vested 
in a committee of not more than nine Fellows or 
members of this Society, to be hereafter named, with 
power to appoint one of their number as secretary, 
such committee to be elected annually at the general 
meeting in January of each year, and that the sum of 
£10 per annum be paid to such committee by the 
treasurer on or before the 1st day of February in each 
year, provided that suitable rooms for housing the 
said collection shall have been obtained in Kilkenny, 
and proper arrangements for conserving and exhibiting 
the same shall have been made by the said committee 
to the satisfaction of the Council of this Society.” 

The afternoon meeting then concluded. The mem- 
bers had luncheon at the Club House Hotel at two 
o’clock, and at three o’clock various places of interest 
in the city were visited, under the guidance of Mr. 
P. M. Egan. 

At the evening meeting Dr. Perceval Wright read 
a paper by Mr. G. H. Kinahan, Woodlands, Fair- 
view, county Dublin, on ‘ Ancient Otter-traps,” 
which criticised a paper on the same subject by Mr. 
Allingham, which appeared in the last number of the 
Society’s Journal. 

On the motion of Dr. Wright, seconded by Canon 
Willcocks, the paper was referred to the Council for 
publication. 

Mr. Cochrane read a paper by Mr. H. T. Knox, 
on “Castle Hag, in Lough Mask,” which was also 
referred to the Council for publication. 

Some interesting documents and other objects were 
exhibited, and were laid on the table for the inspection 
of the members. 

Mr. W. F. Budds sent a long bronze ear-ring, date 
unknown, found at Courtstown Castle ; Caraccas silver 
coin, I oz. in weight ; coins of the reign of James IL., 
1689 ; and a bronze axe, 9 oz. in weight, found in 
a bog near Athy. 

Mr. Richard Langrishe, J. P., exhibited some docu- 
ments, one being a patent of George II., dated 1739, 
to Robert Langrishe as sheriff of the county Kilkenny, 
also the appointment of Samuel Millbank as sub- 
sheriff by Robert Langrishe, same date, and Samuel 
Millbank’s bond to Robert Langrishe for £2,000 for 
performing the duties, and a deed with three impres- 
sions of the seal of John Langrishe, who was the 
county high sheriff in 1696. 

Mr. Buckley exhibited a Scotch ‘‘ skene dhuve” in 
bogwood, which was discovered in a bog, about six 
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feet beneath the surface, and a copy in oak of an 
angel figure from a house of the fifteenth century in 
Bruges. 

Mr. N. Power O’Shee exhibited an original patent 
for the O’Shee coat of arms dated 1582, and a Bull 
of Pope Urban VIII., dated 1636, to Peter Archer, 
Pastor of the Blessed Virgin Church, Kilkenny, to 
erect a cathedral church in Kilkenny under the 
patronage of the O’Shee family, and which, curious to 
state, was never built. He also showed a cartulary of 
Sir Richard Shee, containing an interesting record of 
some of the great families in the counties of Kilkenny 
and Tipperary who were pursued as rebels by Lord 
Thomas de Rokeby in 1346, the expenses of the ex- 
pedition being stated, and also containing, under the 
sign manual of Sir William Drury, Queen Elizabeth’s 
Lieutenant in Ireland at the time, a certificate as to 
the authenticity of each of the documents. Another 
exhibit was an index to the foregoing, containing the 
genealogy of the O’Shee family. Mr. O’Shee further 
showed an original duplicate of the will of Sir Richard 
Shee, dated 1604, one of the three copies, in fact, 
made for Sir Richard’s three sons ; a lament in Irish 
of Sir Richard Power, of Gardenmorris, composed by 
one of his female relatives; a deed of sale of Sir 
Richard Shee’s hospital, as the Alms-house in Rose 
Inn Street was then called, to a merchant in Water- 
ford, by Edmond Shee, and another deed of its 
repurchase in 1779 by the present Mr. O’Shee’s 
grandfather, John O’Shee, who bought it for £20, 
when it was in ruins, 

2 ma 
The annual general meeting of the MONUMENTAL 
Brass Society was held at 32, Sackville Street, W., 
on Friday, March 5, 1897, Mr. M. Stephenson in the 
chair. The hon. treasurer presented his report, to- 
gether with the balance-sheet for 1896, which showed 
the finances of the Society to be in a sound condition, 
there being a small balance to carry forward to the 
present year’s account. The officers for the year 
were elected, the Rev. H. E. Field being appointed 
editor of the 7vansactions in the place of Mr. R. A. 
S. Macalister resigned, and Mr. Ethert Brand as hon. 
secretary in the place of the Rev. A. J. Walker 
resigned. Mr. E, J. Wells exhibited rubbings (1) of 
a fine indent of an early-dated floriated cross from 
Ickham, near Canterbury, to the memory of Martin 
de Hampton, rector of Ickham and a prebendary of 
Wingham, who died in 1306; (2) of the fine late 
brass at East Sutton, Kent, to Sir Edward Filmer, 
1629, his wife Elizabeth, a daughter of Richard 
Argall, 1638, and their eighteen children. Although 
this brass is well known, it has hitherto escaped 
notice that it bears a maker’s name. In the top right 
hand corner is engraved ‘‘ Edw: Marshall Sculpsit.” 
Messrs. Waller in their description of this brass con- 
sider it of foreign design, but this maker’s name 
conclusively proves its English origin. Mr. M. 
Stephenson exhibited rubbings of two indents of 
brasses, (1) a large slab from Wotton-under-Edge, 
Gloucester, having in the lower part the kneeling 
figure of an ecclesiastic under a small canopy ; from 
his hands proceeds a long scroll in Lombardic letters, 
containing an invocation to the Virgin, who was 
represented seated on a throne, and enclosed in the 
head of a fine floriated cross ; the marginal inscription 


shows it to have been the memorial of R. de Wotton, 
rector of the church, who died about 1320 ; (2) from 
Fountains Abbey, York, showing under a canopy 
with marginal inscription, etc., a figare of an abbot 
clad apparently in the Benedictine habit, with a 
crosier over his right shoulder and a mitre, not upon 
his head, but suspended just above. A somewhat 
parallel case occurs on the slab of Cardinal Morton, 
in the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral, where the 
cardinal’s hat is suspended over his mitred head. 
Mr. T. E. Sidgwick exhibited rubbings of the fine 
Flemish brasses at St. Alban’s, Herts, and Wensley, 
Yorks. Mr. E. Brand read a paper on “ Monumental 
Brass,” illustrated by lantern slides. The object of 
this paper was to demonstrate the best way of showing 
brasses, or rubbings of brasses, by aid of a lantern. 
Three methods were shown : (1) photographs taken 
direct from the brasses, (2) photographs taken from 
rubbings, (3) photolithographs taken from rubbings. 
A rubbing being a negative, the lines appear white 
and the surface black ; in transferring these photo- 
lithographs to the slides they are reversed, and so 
become positives, the lines being black and the sur- 
face white. These slides have a slight metallic 
appearance, and of the three methods best resemble 
the brasses themselves. This paper gave rise to 
considerable discussion, but all were agreed that 
lantern slides were the most effective way of illustrat- 
ing a lecture on brasses. 
a oy 

At the monthly meeting of the SocieTy oF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, on April 28, 
two donations to the Museum were announced. The 
first, from Mr. A. D. Park,’ was a horn lantern of about 
1796 (from the Hancock collection), and the second, 
from Mr. Wm. Olliff (per Mr. R. S. Holmes), one of 
the original springless bicycles, known as the ‘‘ bone- 
shaker,” made in 1864. 

Mr. Ralph S. Holmes said the bicycle (which was 
brought into the room) was a specimen of a “ bone- 
shaker.” The earliest kind of bicycle known was 
the ‘hobby horse,” of which a specimen was pre- 
served at Alnwick Castle. It was stated in Art 
and Pastime of Cycling that the hobby horse was 
invented in 1808. It was propelled by the rider 
striking his toes on the ground alternately. This was 
succeeded by the boneshaker, the invention of which 
was attributed to Pierre Lallement, about the year 
1864. This was the first sort of bicycle to be driven 
by means of cranks. The one now exhibited was 
beautifully made, having wooden wheels with an iron 
back-bone. It came into possession of Mr. Olliff by 
purchase, and was one of two known to have existed 
in Newcastle, the other one having disappeared. 
Races had been won on it, and it was in good order, 
having that day been ridden down to the Castle, and 
exciting much interest on the way. 

Thanks were voted to Mr. Park and Mr. Olliff for 
their gifts. 

The Council recommended the Society to hold 
during the season two full-day meetings, one at 
Dalton-le-Dale (church), Easington (church), Dawden 
(tower), and Seaham (church), driving from and to 
Sunderland; and the other on the August Bank 
Holiday at Elsdon, driving from Scots Gap and pro- 
ceeding} by way of Otterburn to Bellingham for the 
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evening train (if the necessary arrangements can be 
made) ; and three afternoon meetings, one of them 
at Dilston Castle. 

On the recommendation of the Council, it was 
agreed to subscribe to the first series of fifty plans 
and sections of British camps about to be published 
by the Rev. E. A. Downam for £3 3s. 

Mr. Bates read a paper on the home of St. Cuth- 
bert’s boyhood. He contended that St. Cuthbert 
was brought up in Northumberland, probably at 
Wrangham, near Doddington, his next appearance 
having been at North Shields. 

Mr. Gibson, in seconding a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Bates, said he had given considerable attention lately 
to St. Cuthbert’s life, and, as far as he could see, he 
was in entire agreement with Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Bates in reply stated that in volume xvi. of the 
Archeologia AZliana he had been guilty of several 
blunders, owing to his having adopted a new reading 
from a Tréves MS. He was accustomed to state his 
views strongly in order to invite not only criticism 
but contradiction, but he always wished to take they 
first opportunity of correcting error into which he had 
been led by his constitutional ardour. 


Ze) 


Reviews and Motices 
of i2ew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.] 


ENGLISH LyRIC POETRY, 1500-1700. With intro- 
duction by Frederic Ives Carpenter. Lackie 
and Son. 

The editor of this attractively-issued volume is well 
known on the other side of the Atlantic. Dr. F. I. 
Carpenter is Lecturer on English Literature at Chicago 
University. The sixty-five pages of introduction on 
‘*The English Lyric” shows him to be an accom- 
plished and widely-read man, possessed of a subtle 
judgment. The selected lyrics are admirably chosen. 
They of course include such well-known favourites 
as Dryden’s ‘‘ Alexander’s Feast”; Fletcher’s ‘‘ In- 
vocation to Sleep”; Herrick’s ‘* Ode for Ben Jonson,” 
‘*To Daffodils,” ‘*To Violets,” and ‘‘ Grace for a 
Child”; Milton’s “ Hymn on the Nativity ” and “ On 
the late Massacre in Piedmont”; Shakespeare’s ‘* Who 
is Sylvia?” and ‘* Hark, hark, the lark!” as well as 
several of Vaughan’s, Waller’s, and Drummond’s of 
Hawthornden. But a great variety of far less-known 
examples, some of them anonymous, give extra attrac- 
tion to these pages. 

e& 


We are glad to welcome the appearance of the new 
magazine entitled Zhe Genealogical Magazine. Its 
contents are more varied than the title would perhaps 
lead the public to imagine. The opening paper is by 
Mr..J. H. Round on ‘‘ The Surrender of the Isle of 
Wight.” Mr. Round is never happier than when 
tilting at a foe, and in this case there can be no 


question as to who comes off second best in the 
skirmish. A paper with a facsimile page of the “ Log 
of the Mayflower” follows, and this in turn is suc- 
ceeded by a very interesting and readable paper by 
Mr. Henry Jenner, of the British Museum, on “ The 
Sobieski Stuarts,” and some of the strange stories or 
fictions connected with the later claimants to Stuart 
descent. Mrs. C. C. Stopes begins a paper on 
‘*Shakespeare’s Family,” which is not concluded, 
and which is followed by a paper on a ‘‘ Devonshire 
Heraldic Manuscript,” by Mr. James Dallas, from 
which some unusual armorial bearings of ancient 
families are extracted. Shorter papers, notes, and 
correspondence complete the first number, which we 
think has made a very creditable début. 


A number of other magazines and publications call 
for notice, among which is our friend and colleague 
the Religuary and Illustrated Archeologist, with its 
thoughtful and useful papers, and its beautiful illustra- 
tions. A magazine such as this is a credit to all con- 
cerned in its production. Never before has the study 
of archzeology been more attractively set before the 
public than in this admirable quarterly. We ought 
in this connection to notice the Phofogram, the volume 
for 1896 of which, and various separate numbers for 
1897, have reached us. The Phofogram will be found 
useful as indicating how photographic illustrations of 
antiquities for books may best be produced. Some 
excellent specimens are given. Anowledge has some 
good archeological papers, and we ought also to 
mention the Zssex Review, which is publishing, besides 
other useful matter, a careful description of each of 
the ancient churches in the county, written and illus- 
trated by Mr. Chancellor. zncolnshire Notes and 
Queries, Wiltshire Notes and Queries, and Somerset 
and Dorset Notes and Queries, are all doing useful 
local work. We ought not to forget our old friend 
the Zast Anglian, or Mr. Ditchfield’s useful magazine, 
The Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archeological Journal. 
We only regret that the limits of space at our disposal 
preclude the possibility of our entering into detail as 
to their many and varied contents. 


(Several reviews which are in type are again un- 
avoidably held over for want of space.) 
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Note TO PuBLIsHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review, 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” #f of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the “ ANTIQUARY,” to guestions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 





